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Nomads travelling in Irani Baluchistan. 





PREFACE 



P. 100. The Project. 

The research upon which this course is based was begun in 1961 at the Language Unit, 
Oriental College, the University of the Panjab, Lahore, West Pakistan, under the auspices 
of a project sponsored jointly by the British Council, the Ford Foundation, and the University 
of the Panjab. Work was started simultaneously upon three Baluchi dialects: Mr. Zafar 

Ullah Baluch provided material on the Makrani (Coastal) dialect, Mr. Gulzar Khan Mari 
did the same for his Eastern (Mari-Bugti) dialect, and Mr. Aqil Khan Mengal supplied data 
for the Rakhshani variety. After some months of preliminary investigation at Lahore, Dr. 
Barker visited Quetta and made further studies of Rakhshani Baluchi there. He also did 
some introductory research upon Brahui, a northern Dravidian language spoken in the area. 

The Language Unit was terminated in 1962. Dr. Barker returned to Canada, and work 
on Baluchi had to be shelved for some time. In 1963, however, support for the production 
of a course in Baluchi (and also for four works on Urdu) was obtained from the United States 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Mr. Mengal was invited 
to join the project in Canada, and further basic research was undertaken. The format, 
content, and scope of the course were planned and introductory Units produced. In 1966 
Dr. Barker returned to Quetta for further study of the Eastern dialects and also of Rakhshani. 
During this visit, his chief sources were Mr. Say fu- r -Rahman Mazari and Mr. Surat Khan 
Mari. Upon Dr. Barker's return to Canada, further work was done on the Rakhshani dialect 
with Mr. Mengal, and remaining Units of the course were finalised, tapes prepared, etc. 

P. 200. This Course. 

For reasons to be discussed in Sec. 0. 100, the authors have chosen to base this book 
upon the Rakhshani dialect of Baluchi. It was originally proposed to add further lessons 
dealing with the Makrani (Coastal) and Mari-Bugti (Eastern) dialects as well, but limitations 
of space and research time precluded any detailed presentation of these varieties -- and 
anything less would be poor pedagogy. Instead, it seemed best to concentrate upon the 
spoken form of one major dialect in the first part of the book, then to introduce the Arabic 
script as employed for Baluchi, and to follow this with a series of graded reading materials 
culminating in some prose pieces and selections from classical and modern poetry. 

Although the primary objective of this course is language learning, nevertheless, along 
with the acquisition of new language skills, the authors feel that such a course should also 
include background information about the milieu in which the language is spoken -- particularly 
for an area and a culture as remote as Baluchistan must be for most English speakers. To 
this end, the authors have attempted to introduce the language in its proper socio -cultural 
context by including notes on such practical matters as greetings, etiquette, travelling, and 
shopping, and also sketches of Baluchi social customs, history, tribal laws, political systems, 
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poetic genres, etc. etc. These vignettes are necessarily brief and incomplete and are not 
intended to serve as a substitute for a proper ethnographic description -- something still 
very much to be desired for some areas of Baluchistan. These materials are oriented 
towards the Rakhshani- speaking regions of Pakistani Baluchistan, but they should be 
applicable --at least in broad outline --to other parts of Baluchistan as well. 

P.201. The Method. 

This book is planned as a one-year course. Ideally, at least five classroom hours per 
week are required for it, plus one or two more hours of practice in a language laboratory 
or individually with a tape recorder. The course can indeed be used in a programme 
permitting fewer class hours (three per week being a likely minimum), but this may entail 
the omission of class discussions of some grammatical Sections, the assigning of background 
information Sections as homework with little or no classroom exposition, the curtailment of 
various exercises and drills, and the relegation of much of the phonological practice to out- 
side work with a tape recorder. 

If tapes are available, a diligent student can also use this book as a "teach-your self " 
course, but this is not its primary objective. These materials are intended to be taught 
(or at least supervised) by a person familiar with modern linguistic practices and language- 
teaching methodology. All Baluchi materials should, of course, be drilled in class with a 
Baluchi tutor or "informant, " but given the scarcity of Baluchi speakers in Europe and 
North America, most students of this course will probably have to "make do" with the tapes 
prepared by the authors (inquiries about which should be directed to Dr. Barker). If a 
Baluchi speaker is available, he should be able to learn the authors' phonemic transcription 
easily, and he can then do the classroom drills with the English-speaking linguist providing 
only explanations and occasional assistance. 

Such a Baluchi tutor will probably differ from the materials of this course in certain 
features of pronunciation, grammar, and usage. This is to be expected. These differences 
will be relatively minor if this person is a speaker of one of the western or southern varieties 
of the language. A speaker of one of the Eastern Hill Dialects, on the other hand, will 
differ in many particulars from the dialect used in this course, and unless these materials 
are revised (or unless he also speaks some form of Rakhshani Baluchi), it may not be 
feasible to employ him. In any case, if a Baluchi tutor is used, the student should follow 
him in matters of pronunciation, grammar, etc. and only make note of the variants presented 
in this book for later reference. 

P. 202. Arrangement of Materials. 

Units of this course follow seven different patterns. These differ in various details of 
their arrangement and contents as follows: 

(1) The first Unit, to which the number 0. 000 ff. is assigned, is an introduction to the 
phonology. After a discussion of the language, its location, number of speakers, 
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dialects, etc. , the phonemic transcription used in the course is presented. This 
is followed by a series of Sections dealing with various phonological problems 
faced by English speakers in learning Baluchi. Each of these ends with oral and 
auditory drills to be done either with a Baluchi tutor or with a set of tapes --or 
both, if possible. 

(2) The course proper begins with Unit I. Units I through VII, IX, XI, XIII, XV, XVII, 
and XIX are "grammar Units. " They contain sets of "Basic Sentences" which serve 
both to introduce new vocabulary and also to present one or more grammatical 
formation. Each such set is followed by sub-Sections explaining the new grammatical 
material, and then by further sub-Sections which discuss matters of usage and 
idiom, semantic limitations and differences between words, or relevant cultural 
information. Some of these discussions are quite lengthy and are intended for 
reference only. The number of "Basic Sentences" sets per Unit is not fixed.- for 
example, Unit I has only three, while Unit VII contains ten. The last "Basic 
Sentences" Section is followed by a Section of "Exercises and Drills. " These are 

of various types and are intended to provide both grammatical and lexical practice 
with the new materials of the Unit, as well as a continuing review of earlier items. 

A "Final Vocabulary" ends each of these Units: this contains a list (in the authors' 

phonemic alphabetical order) of all new lexical items introduced in the Unit. 

(3) Units VIII, X, XII, and XIV are "Dialogue Units. " These begin with a dialogue in 
Baluchi together with an accompanying literal English translation. New vocabulary 
items are inserted just before the dialogue sentence in which they occur for the 
first time. The dialogue is followed by a single long Section of grammatical, 
semantic, cultural, etc. notes and comments; these are keyed to the number of 
the sentence to which they refer in the dialogue. This Section is followed by a 
Section of exercises and drills, and a "Final Vocabulary" ends the Unit. 

(4) Units XVI, XVIII, and XX are similar to the preceding, except that they contain 
short connected texts rather than dialogues. Each text is followed by its own 
Section of notes and commentary. These Units also contain a Section of exercises 
and a "Final Vocabulary. " 

(5) Unit XXI introduces the Arabic script as adapted for Baluchi. Letters of this 

alphabet are divided into "shape groups": i. e. sets of letters having the same 

basic form but differing in the number or placement of their dots or diacritics. 

Special conventions, abbreviations, numerals, and punctuation symbols are discussed 
next, and several Sections are devoted to the orthography of certain substantive 

and verbal affixes. A series of reading drills follows. These recapitulate portions 
of the "Basic Sentences" Sections given in phonemic script in Units I through XX, 
thus providing both reading practice and also a review of earlier materials. This 
format has the virtue of permitting the introduction of the script whenever the 
instructor desires: if he feels that the Baluchi script should be taught earlier in 

the course than its present position after Unit XX, he can introduce Unit XXI 
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whenever he wishes and then use its reading drills concomitantly with the phonemic 
script materials of the earlier Units. 

(6) Units XXII through XXVIII contain texts in the Baluchi script. The first four of 
these Units consist of fables and short essays written by the authors (thus ensuring 
that the number of new words is not too great and that there are not too many 
grammatical hurdles for the beginner). The texts of Units XXVII and XXVIII are 
taken from actual publications, however; they include a traditional folktale, a 
modern short story, and a newspaper editorial. Text Sections in each of these 
Units are followed by a "Serial Vocabulary" of all new items listed in order of 
their appearance in the texts. A Section of grammatical and lexical drills (in the 
Baluchi script) ends each of these six Units. 

(7) Units XXIX and XXX present samples of classical and modern poetry respectively. 

Because of the difficulty of their materials, these two Units are arranged some- 
what differently: after a brief introduction, each selection is given in the Baluchi 

script. A serial vocabulary, notes on the metre, etc. follow, and then a literal 
prose translation of the piece is presented. These two Units contain no exercise 
Sections. 

There are two appendices to the book: the first is a comprehensive Baluchi -English 

"Final Vocabulary" for the course; the second is an English-Baluchi finder list for the 
preceding vocabulary. There is also a final index. 

As a last word of advice, the student is urged to make flash cards for the vocabulary 
of the course. These should be small pieces of light card stock, two by three inches in size, 
or perhaps somewhat smaller. These cards should have the phonemic transcription (and 
later the Baluchi script form) of the word on one side, together with its complex verbal 
formations, idiomatic usages, etc. Its English meanings, grammatical form class member- 
ship, and the translation of its complex verbal formations, etc. should then be entered on 
the other side. 
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PHONOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION 



0. 100. The Baluchi Language. 

Baluchi is a member of the Iranian group of the Indo-European language family. From 
the linguistic evidence, it would appear that the Baluchis migrated in pre-Islamic times 
eastward from the region of the Caspian Sea -- a theory borne out by the clear relationship 
obtaining between Baluchi and Kurdish, another Iranian language spoken largely in Iraq. 
During the Islamic period, the Baluchis continued eastward through Kirman, Khurasan, 
and Sistan, and thence into Makran and the Indo-Pakistani Subcontinent. Linguistically, 
thus, Baluchi bears more resemblance to Kurdish and Persian than to its present northern 
Iranian neighbour, Pashto. There is also an overlay of Indo-Aryan loanwords -- or an 
"underlay" from some older indigenous Indo-Aryan language -- as well as some borrowing 
from a non-Indo-European language, Brahui, about which more will be said below. Some 
Baluchi traditions about their origin and migrations will be discussed in Sec. 29. 100. 

Baluchi is spoken throughout a vast area -- Pakistani Baluchistan alone is reckoned at 
some 134,000 square miles -- and across four national boundaries: Pakistan, Iran, 

Afghanistan, and the U. S. S. R. From east to west, the language is found from the western 
regions of Sindh and the Panjab to the Kirman Desert in Iran. Nomadic Baluchi groups are 
found as far north as Marv in the Soviet Union, from whence the language extends south- 
ward through Sistan and Afghanistan to Karachi, and thence westward along the Makran 
Coast to Cape Jask on the Gulf of Oman. Indeed, there is a sizeable Baluchi colony in Oman 
itself, and there are numerous Baluchi merchants, traders, etc. settled in the Shaikhdoms 
of southern Arabia and along the east coast of Africa as far south as Kenya. 

On the east, Baluchi adjoins such Indo-Aryan languages as Panjabi and Sindhi -- and 
also such intermediate Panjabi-Sindhi "dialects" as Jattuki, Saraiki, and Multani, about 
which too little reliable information exists to allow definitive statements. On the north, it 
is bordered by Pashto and also by Turkmen in the U. S. S. R. , and on the west it is gradually 
replaced by Persian near the Bashagird Mountains in Iran. Within Pakistan, moreover, 
the Baluchi- speaking area is divided by the region occupied by Brahui, a northern Dravidian 
language totally unrelated to the Indo-European stock. The Brahui- speaking area ranges 
roughly from Quetta to Lasbela, and considerable numbers of Brahui speakers are found also 
in Irani Baluchistan. Although Brahui is basically a Dravidian language, it is heavily over- 
laid with Baluchi and Indo-Aryan vocabulary, and a great many Brahuis are fluent in Baluchi 
as well as their own language. 

Although reliable census figures are unavailable, the Soviet writer, I. M. Oranskii, 
provides the following estimate of the number of Baluchi speakers.- ^ 



^Oranskii, I. M. , "Vvedenie v Iranskuiu Filogiu"; Akademia Nauk, S. S. S. R. ; 
Moskva, I960; p.323 ff. 
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Iran 420,000 

Afghanistan 80, 000 

Arabian Peninsula (Oman) 25, 000 

Pakistan 800, 000 

The Soviet Union 10, 000 



The 1951 Census of Pakistan, however, lists 943, 049 persons speaking Baluchi as their 
mother tongue, and 1, 075, 999 as the total of these plus those fluent in Baluchi as a second 
language. ^ M. G. Pikulin, another Russian writer, states that there are about 2, 500, 000 
Baluchis, but this seems to include those who no longer speak Baluchi but have adopted 
Sindhi, Persian, etc. as their mother tongue.^ Muhammad Sardar Khan Baluch gives a 
much larger figure -- 18, 000, 000 -- as the total of those persons who are "Baluchi" by- 
language, ethnic affiliation, or tribal membership (i. e. including those who now speak 
languages other than Baluchi). ^ Without accurate figures, it is impossible to say which of 
the above estimates is the more nearly correct, and a detailed census is an urgent desideratum. 

Baluchi is by no means internally homogeneous. In 1913, M. Longworth Dames 
classified the Baluchi dialects into two major groups: a "Northern Dialect" spoken by the 

tribes of Kacchi, the Sulayman Mountains, parts of Dera Ghazi Khan in the Panjab, and the 
Jacobabad District of Sindh; and a "Southern Dialect" spoken in Makran and Persian 

4 

Baluchistan -- with the dialects of Kharan and Sistan left to form a possible third grouping. 

J. H. Elfenbein has since shown that this division is really more of an east-west dichotomy: 
the southern and western dialects stand together over against those of the eastern hill 
regions. ^ In a more recent publication Elfenbein establishes six major dialects: (a) the 

Eastern Hill Dialects, (b) the Rakhshani Dialects (subdivided into Kalati, Chagai-Kharani, 
Afghani, Sarhaddi -- to which the Marv dialect belongs, and Panjguri), (c) Saravani, 

(d) Kechi, (e) Lotuni, and (f) the Coastal (i. e. Makrani) Dialects. ^ On the basis of 
various philological criteria, he groups these into "oldest, " "transitional, " and "youngest": 
i. e. those which have preserved more archaic features versus those which display greater 

^lade, E. H. , "Census of Pakistan 1951"; Karachi, Pakistan, 1951; Tables 
7 and 7-A. 

^Pikulin, M. G. , "Beludzhi"; Akademia Nauk, S. S. S. R. ; Moskva, 1959. 

3 

Baluch, Muhammad Sardar Khan, "History of Baluch Race and Baluchistan"; 
Quetta, Pakistan, 1958. 

4 Dames , M. L. , "Baluchistan" in the Encyclopaedia of Islam; Leyden-London, 
1913; p. 633. 

^Elfenbein, J. H. , "Baluchistan" in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd edition, 
Leyden-London, I960; p. 1007. 

^Elfenbein, J. H. , "The Baluchi Language, A Dialectology with Texts"; Royal 
Asiatic Society Monographs, vol. xxvii, London, 1966; p. 10. [Elfenbein's 
spellings of (e. g. ) proper names have been changed to fit the conventions 
adopted in this book. ] 
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tendencies towards innovation. He places the Eastern Hill Dialects and the Coastal varieties 

in the first of these categories -- i. e. those dialects which lie at the outer borders of the 

Baluchi area. The most centrally located dialect complex, Rakhshani, he considers the 

youngest, with the remainder (Saravani, Kechi, and Lotuni) falling into the "transitional" 

1 

group. 

The authors of the present work are in general agreement with Elfenbein's formulation. 

One might be tempted to re-emphasise his I960 dichotomy between the Eastern Hill 
Dialects on the one hand, and all of the western and southern forms on the other. Phonological, 
morphological, and lexical differences within each of these two groups are minor, whereas 
a comparison of one with the other reveals somewhat greater areas of divergence. This is 
not to say, of course, that these dialect complexes are mutually unintelligible, or even that 
differences between them are very great. Speakers of various dialects appear to communicate 
freely with one another, even though each employs his own dialect. Of course, if one were 
to transport an illiterate nomad from Irani Baluchistan to the heart of the Mari (Eastern Hill 
Dialect) area, for example, he would probably undergo considerable difficulty at first but 
would speedily pick up the local sound shifts, grammar, and lexicon. 

Of the dialects, those of the Eastern Hills have been the best studied, probably because 

of their accessible location within British India. During the nineteenth and early twentieth 

centuries, a succession of European missionaries, civil servants, and military men with a 

linguistic bent produced materials on these forms of Baluchi, culminating in the invaluable 

work of M. Longworth Dames. The Coastal Dialects also received some attention, but this 

was quite inadequate in view of their broader geographical distribution, number of speakers, 

2 

and importance as a vehicle for classical Baluchi poetry. To quote Elfenbein: 

"It often happens in pioneering studies of a language that a minor dialect is used as 
the basis for an important description. That is what Dames did, while Mockler 
and Pierce [two authors who dealt with the Coastal Dialects], perhaps unwittingly, 
used a major dialect. " 

The rest of the dialects have hardly been treated, although some space is indeed devoted 
to them in the Linguistic Survey of India. 3 This is particularly unfortunate in the case of 
the Rakhshani dialect group, which because of its central position in Baluchi territory, wide 
intelligibility, and cultural importance in modern Baluchi society, should certainly be used 
as the basis for any set of course materials or technical linguistic description. To quote 
Elfenbein again: ^ 

"This group is by far the most widely spoken. While it is not entirely uniform over 
its whole area, its similarities justify a unified grouping. If a choice of 'standard 
dialect 1 were to be made for Baluchi, Rakhshani has stronger claims than any other 

1 Ibid. , p. 28. 

2 Ibid. , p. 3. 

^Grierson, G. A. , "Balochi" in The Linguistic Survey of India; Calcutta, 1921; 
vol. X. 

^Elfenbein, "Baluchi Language, " op . cTt. ; pp. 14-15. 
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group to the position. Rakhshani is also the dialect used for broadcasting in 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. As a literary vehicle it is, however, little cultivated, 
because of the greater historical prestige of other dialects, but there is no doubt 
that it is spoken and understood by the majority of Baloch. 

The areal extent of the dialect is enormous: from Marv in Russian Turkmenistan 

eastwards to Kabul, and southwards nearly as far as Karachi, a distance of more 
than .1, 000 miles. " 

With regard to the literary position of Rakhshani, one may note that, with the growth 
of the city of Quetta as a centre for Baluchi culture, literature, broadcasting, etc. , the 
amount of material written in Rakhshani Baluchi has expanded rapidly. To be sure, some 
of these publications are not "pure" Rakhshani but are rather somewhat "Makrani- ised " 

(an illustration of the standardising and levelling processes now at work within the Baluchi 
intellectual community); they are, nevertheless, basically Rakhshani. Materials are being 
written, of course, in the other dialects as well, and the only point to be made here is that 
Rakhshani is not quite as barren a cultural desert as Elfenbein's statement would seem to 
indicate. 

In view of the above, thus, the authors have chosen to use the Rakhshani dialect, as 
spoken around Noshki in Pakistani Baluchistan, as the basis for this course. Where Eastern 
or Makrani forms occur (as, for example, in the texts and poetry presented in the last four 
Units of this book), they will be marked as such, and the corresponding Rakhshani forms 
will be indicated if possible. Further information on the Baluchi dialects will be found in 
Elfenbein's useful study. ^ There is also a more recent article by Brian Spooner on the 
Baluchi spoken in Iran; this article has appended to it an excellent listing of most of the 
earlier works on Baluchi, and this bibliography thus need not be repeated here. 

0. 200. The Phonemic Script. 

Much of the material introduced in this course will be written in a phonemic script 
instead of that variety of the Arabic script used by the Baluchis for their language. A 
phonemic script is simply a transcription in which each contrasting unit of sound is 
represented by one (and only one) written- symbol. Each symbol stands always for one and 
the same sound unit, and there are no "silent letters, " digraphs, or other orthographical 
inconsistencies. 

A phonemic alphabet has certain advantages for the beginner. One of the major objectives 
of the early Units of this course is the acquisition by the student of reasonably correct and 
fluent Baluchi speech habits. Exercise and drill Sections of this book emphasise not only 
the learning of grammatical patterns and vocabulary; they are also intended to be done 
orally, rather than in writing, and preferably with the assistance of a Baluchi instructor or 

^Ibid. 

2 Spooner, B. , "Notes on the Baluchi Spoken in Persian Baluchistan" in Iran: 
Journal of the British Institute of Persian Studies; London, 1967- vol V 
pp. 51-71. ’ ' ’ 
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a set of tape recordings. In the authors' experience, the introduction of an alien and non- 
phonemic script from the very beginning creates a serious obstacle to fluency, forcing the 
student to read letter by letter and to lay stress upon visual learning and to ignore the oral- 
aural aspects of the language. 

The Arabic script, as employed for Baluchi, also presents some problems for the 
learner: e. g. short vowels are not written; no distinction is made between /i/, /e/, and 

/ 9 y/ or between /u/, /o/, and /aw/; in several cases two or more letters may represent 
the same sound; and there are various other spelling conventions, etc. These problems 
are, of course, inherent in the Arabic script whenever it is used for languages other than 
Arabic -- and even in Arabic the student must master a number of orthographical incon- 
sistencies, special writings, etc. The writing of Baluchi, moreover, is still in its formative 
stages: many words have more than one spelling (phonemic, traditional, or partially both); 

conventions for the writing of various affixes are not yet firmly fixed; different literary 
circles each have their own orthographical preferences; and many authors tend to write 
in their own dialects rather than in some "standard" form of the language -- or, what is 
worse, to mix forms and spellings from more than one dialect in order to achieve maximum 
intelligibility among readers from different parts of Baluchistan. 

This is not to deny the importance of the Arabic script. Once the student has a grasp 
of Baluchi phonology and some basic grammar and vocabulary, the Arabic script will be 
introduced. The first twenty Units of this course thus contain only phonemic script trans- 
criptions, and the Arabic script is introduced in Unit XXI. The reading exercises of Unit 
XXI are then designed to recapitulate a considerable portion of the materials of the preceding 
Units, making it possible for the instructor to present the Arabic script after Unit XX or to 
introduce it gradually from some earlier stage. 

The phonemic alphabet employed for Baluchi is as follows (in the authors' alphabetical 
order): /a, a, o, b, £, d, D, e, e, f, g, y, h, i, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, o, p, r, R, s, s, 
t, T, u, u, v, w, x, y, z, z/. Stresses are marked by /'/ (emphatic stress), and /' / 
(nonpredictable stress falling upon certain verbal prefixes). Word juncture is indicated by a 
space, and intonational contours are /. /, /, /, /? /, and A special compound juncture 

is marked by /-/ joining two or more elements. 

Baluchi words, sentences etc. quoted in grammatical and word study Sections are 
enclosed in phonemic brackets: / . . . /. This device has generally been omitted elsewhere. 

0. 300. Pronunciation. 

The phonetic values of the letters of the Baluchi phonemic alphabet are described and 
illustrated in the following Sections. Further Sections will then take up special problems 
individually and will provide auditory and production practice. 

0.301. /a/. 
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A low central unrounded long vowel, quite close to the standard midwestern American 
pronunciation of a as in father (NOT the a of the southern British pronunciation of this word). 

E.g. 



/ap/ water 
/mas/ mother 
/yda/ here 



0.302. /a/. 

/a/ is identical with /a/, except that it is nasalised. It is common in word-final position, 
rare medially, and unrecorded initially in Rakhshani. E. g. 

/pazda/ fifteen 

/aspa/ horses (object form) 



0. 303. /a/. 

A lower-mid central unrounded short vowel, similar to the American English u in but 
or a. in above . E. g. 

/as / from 
/jan/ wife 
/aga/ if 

/ a/ is fronted and lowered to a position between the e of set and the a of cat (i. e. 
between [ae] and [ £ ]) in the sequence /ay/. Before a consonant, /ay/ is phonetically [ae 1 ] 
or [ £ 1 ]; at the end of a word, the offglide is lower: almost [ae e ] or [ £ e ]. The exact 

phonetic quality of this sequence is not found in English; it is neither the ie of tie nor the 
ey of hey but rather the a_ of cat followed by E. g. 

/ayb/ fault, defect, blemish 
/mayl/ inclination, tendency, desire 
/ say/ three 

In the sequence /aw/, /a/ ranges back towards the aw of law ([ o]). There is still a 
[ w ] offglide, however, especially at the end of words. E. g. 

/aw/ and 

/ sawz/ gr een, blue 
/taw / you [ sg. ] 



0. 304. /b/. 
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A voiced bilabial stop: the b of English big, E. g. 



/bag/ garden 

/kabab/ meat patty, "kabob" 
/ sob/ morning 



0.305. /£/. 

A voiceless alveopalatal affricate: roughly the ch of cheese or church, but with some- 

what less aspiration in its release. E. g. 

/Ci/ thing 

/reSag/ to pour out, spill 
/bu£/ bush, plant 



0.306. /d/. 

A voiced post-dental stop: the French or Spanish "soft d" (or "dental d"). Although 

some varieties of English do have a sound similar to /d/ in words like width, the usual 
English d is made further back on the alveolar ridge. One must be careful not to pronounce 
/d/ like the d of dog because this will be interpreted by Baluchi speakers as their /D / (see 
below). E. g. 



/damb/ ruin 

/rwdag/ to grow (intransitive) 
/vad/ salt 
/dod/ custom 



0. 307. /D/. 

A voiced alveolar or back-alveolar retroflex stop. The tip of the tongue is turned back 
slightly to touch the alveolar ridge at a point somewhat behind that used for English d as in 
dog . The turning back (retroflexion) of the tongue tip is what is important for /D/, rather 
than the exact point of articulation. Baluchi speakers hear English d as their /D/, but this 
is not phonetically accurate since the tip of the tongue is not turned back for the English 
sound. Speakers of midwestern American English may have a sound somewhat similar to 
/D/, however, in the d of words like hard or order . /D/ is rather uncommon alone between 
vowels and also after a vowel at the end of a word. It is common initially and also in such 
clusters as /nD/. E. g. 

/Dak/ mail, post 

/laDo/ tassel (hung from a camel's saddle, etc. on festive occasions) 
/gvanDo/ baby, infant 
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0.308. /e/. 



/goD/ knee 
/boD/ louse 



A tense mid front unrounded long vowel: similar to the a_ in fate but without the '[y-like 

diphthongal offglide of the English vowel. Baluchi /e/ is a "pure vowel" similar to Spanish 
e_ in me , French e in ete (though longer), or German ee in See . If Baluchi /rek/ "sand, 
sand dune" be compared with English rake, or Baluchi /£e/ with English say , the "y-like" 
offglide of the English vowel will be clearly audible in contrast with the Baluchi sound. E. g 

/e/ this, these; he, she, it, they. [Compare the letter a. ] 

/<5er/ down, below. [Compare English chair . ] 

/sambe/ Saturday 



0.309. /e/. 

Identical with /e/, except that /e/ is nasalised. Like /a/, this vowel is common only 
in word-final position. E. g. 

/ sezda/ thirteen 
/kade/ when? 

/yspete/ white (attributive form) 



0.310. /£/. 

A voiceless labiodental fricative.- the £of fish . In the Rakhshani dialect group this 
consonant occurs only in loanwords from Urdu, Persian, or English -- and then only in the 
speech of persons literate in these languages. / f/ in a borrowed word is usually replaced 
by /p/ in both the Rakhshani and Makrani dialect areas. In the Eastern Hill Dialects, 
however, / f / is common, especially intervocalically or in word-final position. E. g. 

/ fa si/ crop, harvest. [Commonly /pasl/. ] 

/fwTbal/ football. [Commonly /pwTbal/. ] 

/sof/ apple. [Eastern Baluchi. Rakhshani usually employ s /sop/. ] 



0.311. /g/. 

A voiced velar stop: the £ of go (never the "soft of gem or gym) , /g/ is slightly 

fronted before front vowels (/e, i, y/) and backed before back vowels (/o, u, w/), much as 
in English. E. g. 
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/gir/ memory, grasp 
/g° k / cow 

/dyga/ other, another, further, else 
/jamag/ shirt 

It may be mentioned at this point that in many environments /g/ functions as a sort of 
"vowel separator" in the Rakhshani dialects (and also in the southern dialects -- the Eastern 
Hill Dialects employ /y/). A great many stems otherwise ending in a vowel may occur with 
a final /g/ before a suffix or a vowel-initial form of the copulative verb. Certain suffixes 
ending in vowels may also have a /g/ before a further suffix beginning with a vowel. Even 
when no suffix follows, many substantive stems otherwise ending in a vowel may occur with 
a final /g/. The presence of this /g/ seems to depend solely upon usage.- some stems 
almost always have it in all environments, others usually have it before a vowel-initial 
suffix but lack it elsewhere, still other instances are truly optional, and some cases have 
/g/ only rarely. Although this information will be mentioned again in its proper place in the 
course, the student may note that this "optional /g/" is written in square brackets in citation 
forms (e. g. in the vocabularies given at the end of each Unit); elsewhere these brackets 
are omitted. E. g. 

/dargag/ or /darga/ door. [Cited as /darga[g]/ in the Final Vocabulary, 
etc. ] 

/dargaga/ at the door. [The stem is followed by the "singular -definite " 
suffix /a/, and /g/ usually occurs. ] 

/ku?ag/ valley. [This word almost always has the final /g/, but /ku£a/ 
is rarely heard. In such "almost always" cases the final /g/ is not 
written in square brackets but is treated as part of the stem. ] 

/e manig ynt. / This is mine. [/ g/ may occur after a form of the 
"possessive" suffix /ay/-/i / before a vowel-initial form of the 
copulative verb, /e mani ynt. / is also possible. ] 



0.312. /y/. 

A voiced velar fricative.- the ghayn of Arabic, although not made as far back in the 
mouth as the Arabic sound, and also produced with somewhat less friction and tension. 

Some German speakers have a similar sound in the of Wagen, as does Parisian French in, 
for example, the r of Paris. This consonant is rather uncommon in Rakhshani Baluchi, 
but it is frequent enough in the Eastern Hill Dialects, where it often takes the place of 
Rakhshani intervocalic and word-final /g/ (cf. Sec. 0. 311 above). E. g. 

/yul/ giant, demon 

H oswm/ abundance, large number, large herd, swarm 
/ yazzag/ to be, become angry, boil with rage, fume 
/sawyat/ gift, present 

/ zwyal/ coal (fuel). [More usually /zwgal/ in Rakhshani Baluchi. ] 

/layer/ thin, gaunt, ill-fed. [More usually /lagar/ in Rakhshani Baluchi. ] 
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/zay/ pile of winnowed grain. [This contrasts with the "/h/-less" 

pronunciation of /za[h]g/ (i. e. /zag/) "child, offspring"; see the 
following Section. ] 



0.313. /h/. 

At the beginning or end of a word, /h/ is a lenis voiceless glottal fricative similar to 
the h of hat, hard , etc. Between vowels or after a vowel before a consonant, however, /h/ 
tends to be at least partially voiced. 

The /h/ presents a problem in the Rakhshani dialects. When it does occur, it is almost 
frictionless -- i. e. it is lenis and hardly audible -- and it varies freely in most environments 
with no /h/ at all. A speaker may thus say /habar/ "word, matter, thing" and then repeat 
this same word in his next utterance as /abar/. There are words, however, in which no 
/h/ ever occurs before an initial vowel, and it is thus necessary to distinguish these "/h/- 
less words" from "/h/ words. " This is done by writing the /h/ in square brackets wherever 
it is optional. 

It may be noted in passing that /h/ is quite common in the Eastern Hill Dialects, which 
exhibit a predilection for fricatives in certain environments where other dialects have stops. 
The Eastern varieties also display the "aspirated consonants" so common to most north 
Indian Indo-Aryan languages: e.g. /ph/ in contrast with /p/, /kh/ with /k/, /dh/ with /d/, 

etc. This also seems to hold true for certain southeastern dialects closest to Sindhi. In 
the Coastal Dialects, however, the situation is more like that of Rakhshani: no aspirated- 

unaspirated contrast is found, and /h/ itself is uncommon and varies with no /h/. Judging 
from Spooner's article, /h/ does seem to occur in the dialects of Iranian Baluchistan. ^ 

The situation in Rakhshani Baluchi is as follows: 

(1) At the beginning of words, /h/-occur ring words tend to have an audible /h/ before 
a short vowel (/a, w, y/), but the "/h/-less" variant is commoner for "/h/ words" 
before an otherwise -initial long vowel (/a, e, i, o, u/). E.g. 

/hagazi/ classical singer, clas sical musician. [Optionally /aeazi/; 
written /[hjagazi/. ] 

/hayat/ life. [Optionally /ayat/; written /[hjayat/. ] 

/hy££i/ anything, something. [Optionally /y££i/ ; written /[h]y££i/. ] 

/hak/ dirt, earth. [Commonly /ak/; written /[hjak/. ] 

/hon/ blood. [Commonly /on/j written /[h]on/. ] 

/hork/ empty. [Commonly /ork/ ; written /[hjork/. ] 

(2) /h/ is sometimes audible in /h/-occur ring words after a short vowel (see above) 
before another vowel. After a long vowel (see above) before another vowel, however, 
the pronunciation without /h/ is more frequent. E. g. 

/trahag/ to rest. [Optionally /traag/; written /tra[h]ag/. ] 



1 



Spooner, op. 



cit. 
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/baha/ price. [Almost always with /h/ and hence written /baha/ throughout. ] 

/mahi/ fish. [Commonly /mai/ and hence likely to be confused with 
/mai/ "Madame, Miss, Mrs. written /ma[h]i/. J 

/sihan/ especially fine breed of horse. [Commonly /Sian/: written 

/3i[h]an/. ] 

(3) Similarly, in /h/-occur r ing words where /h/ follows a short vowel before a 
consonant, the form with / h/ is optional, while /h/ after a long vowel before a 
consonant is relatively infrequent in the Rakhshani dialects. Moreover, many 
instances of Rakhshani long vowels +_ /h/ before a consonant correspond to Eastern 
(and Irani?) Baluchi short vowel + /h/ + the consonant. E. g. 

/ahval/ news, recent happenings. [Often /aval/; written /a[hjval/. ] 

/sahr/ city. [Usually /sar/ -- Eastern /sahr/. Written /sa[h]r/. ] 

/mahpar/ hair. [Usually /mapar/ -- elsewhere /mahpar/; written 
/ ma[h]par/ . ] 

/zahm/ sword. [Usually /zam/ -- Eastern /zahm/; written /za[h]m/. ] 

/zahg/ child, offspring. [Almost always /zag/ in Rakhshani; written 
?za[h]g/. ] 

(4) After a short vowel at the end of /h/-occurring words the form with /h/ is rather 
common. After a long vowel, however, /h/ is usually absent. When such stems 
occur before a vowel-initial suffix, the /h/ may or may not be audible according 
to (2) above . E. g. 

/Dyh/ land, territory. [Less commonly /Dy/; written /Dy[h]/. ] 

/koh/ mountain. [Commonly /ko/; written /ko[h]/. Compare: ] 

/koha/ on the mountain. [Or /koa/. The stem is followed by the 
"singular -definite " suffix /a/. ] 

/rah/ road, way. [Commonly /ra/; written /ra[h]/. Compare: ] 

/rahay/ of the road, way. [Or /raay/. The stem is followed by the 
"possessive" suffix /ay/-/i/. ] 

(5) Some speakers tend to employ a lenis /h/ after any stem ending in a vowel before 
a vowel-initial suffix or form of the copulative verb. E. g. 

/<5aha/ the tea (objective plural). [More usually /<5aa/. The stem /25a/ 
is followed by the "plural-definite" suffix /an/-/a/. ] 

/25ah ant/ [there] is [lit. are] tea. [Usually /25a ant/ with a slight hiatus 
to mark word juncture. ] 



0.314. /i/. 

A high front unrounded long vowel: similar to the jMn machine but without the "^-like" 

diphthongal offglide. This is the "pure vowel" of Spanish s_f, French vive , etc. E. g. 

/iran/ Iran 

/sir/ milk. [Compare English sheer . ] 

/si/ thirty. [Compare English sea. ] 
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0.315. /r/. 



Identical with /i/ except that /f/ is nasalised. This vowel is rare in Rakhshani Baluchi, 
occurring only as an optional alternant for /in/ before a consonant, in poetry in place of 
/in/ for reasons of metre, or as a replacement for /in/ in certain colloquial forms of 
speech. E. g. 

/sigar/ cosmetics, make-up. [Usually /singar/, with / n/ represented 
phonetically by [rj]; see Sec. 0. 320. ] 

/varf/ [i] eat, drink. [Usually /varin/. ] 



0.316. /j/. 

A voiced alveopalatal affricate: approximately the j_of Jim , judge, etc. E. g. 

/jamag/ shirt 

/vaja/ sir, mister 

/£e rgej/ carpet, floor -cover ing 



0.317. /k/. 

A voiceless velar stop: similar to the k of skin. Like /g/, /k/ is slightly fronted 

before front vowels (/e, i, y/) and backed before back vowels (/o, u, w/). In word-initial 
and medial position /k/ is relatively unaspirated (more like the k of skin rather than that 
of kin) . In word-final position, however, it often has a slightly aspirated release. E. g. 

/kar£/ knife 
/nako/ uncle 
/[h]ak/ dirt, earth 



0.318. /!/. 

A voiced post-dental lateral continuant: the "light 1_" of Spanish or French -- and never 

the "dark 1_" of English ball . Many English dialects have a "light 1" at the beginning of 
words and a "dark 1_" (i. e. a velarised [l] with the back of the tongue raised) before consonants 
and word-finally . In Baluchi /l / is always a "light 1. " E. g. 

/lep/ quilt 
/kalam/ pen 

/gsl/ re joicing. [Compare English gull. ] 



0.319. /m/. 
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A voiced bilabial nasal continuant: the m of man, dim, etc. E. g. 



/mas/ mother 
/nemag/ direction, side 
/bam/ roof 



0. 320. /n/. 

At the beginning of words, between vowels, and word-finally /n/ is a voiced post-dental 
nasal continuant: the n of Spanish ru) or French lie, made with the tongue tip touching the 

juncture of the upper teeth and the gums. The n of English none is made somewhat further 
back on the alveolar ridge. E. g. 

/ nok/ new 

/bwnag/ household or military baggage 
/nan/ bread 

Certain phonetically conditioned modifications must be noted: 

(1) /n/ is retroflexed (phonetically [n]) after a vowel before a retroflexed consonant 
(/D, T/). E.g. 

/kwnD / side, edge 
/konT/ type of coarse rug 
/benDi/ okra 

(2) /n/ is palatalised (phonetically [n]) after a vowel before an alveopalatal affricate 

(/£, j/)- E-g. 

/byrynj/ rice 

/ko sin?/ sp. of pumpkin 

/ynCw/ a little, a small amount of 

(3) /n/ is a velar nasal (phonetically [ rjj) after a vowel before a velar consonant (/g, 
k/). E.g. 

/dwng/ bottle 

/tironk/ sharp stab of pain 

/angur/ grape 

(4) In other consonant clusters /n/ remains a voiced post-dental nasal. E. g. 

/ponz/ nose 
/ swnduk/ box, chest 
A arn/ century 
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(5) In the Rakhshani dialects the contrast between a vowel + /n/ and a nasalised vowel 
is rather weak. Within the word, a long vowel + /n/ + a consonant often sound like 
a nasalised vowel + the consonant. There is usually enough length to the /n/ 
segment, however, to justify writing the word with /n/ rather than with a nasalised 
vowel. There are some exceptions, nevertheless, in which the latter choice appears 
preferable. E. g. 

/konT/ type of coarse rug. [Sometimes heard as /koT /, with /n/ reduced 
to nasalisation of the /o/. ] 

/sezda/ thirteen. [No /n/ was ever audible in this word (and in certain 
other numerals between eleven and nineteen). J 

In word-final position the contrast between /n/ and a nasalised vowel is usually 
maintained. There are certain substantive suffixes, however, which consist of a 
vowel + / n/ before a following word beginning with a vowel, and a nasalised vowel 
before a following consonant -initial word. E. g. 

/ap razanan ant. / The water is [lit. are] in the utensils. [Before a 
following vowel, the "plural-definite" suffix is /an/. Compare.- ] 

/a razana proSt. / He broke the utensils. [The "plural-definite" suffix 
occurs as /a/ before a following word beginning with a consonant. ] 

/yspeten asp yda ynt. / The white horse is here. [The "attributive" suffix 
is /en/ before a vowel. Compare.- ] 

/yspete bwz yda ynt. / The white goat is here. [Before a consonant the 
"attributive" suffix is /e/. ] 



0.321. /o/. 

A mid-back rounded vowel: the "pure vowel" of Spanish loco or French cote. Baluchi 

/o/ lacks the "w-like" diphthongal offglide of English £ as in go, oa as in boat, etc. E. g. 

/omet/ hope 

/ro£/ day, sun. [Compare English roach. ] 

/sop/ apple. [Compare English soap. ] 

/bo/ smell, odour. [Compare English bow (for archery). ] 



0. 322. /o/. 



Identical with /o/ except that /o/ is nasalised. Like /a/ and /e/, this vowel is rare 
word-medially but occurs in a few items in word-final position. E. g. 

/nozda/ nineteen 

/go/ with, in the possession of, accompanying, [/go/ occurs before 
consonants; before vowels /gon/ is found. ] 
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0.323. /p/. 



A voiceless bilabial stop: the p of spin in word-initial and medial position (not the p 

of pin, which is somewhat more aspirated than Baluchi /p/). In final position in the word, 
however, /p/ may be released with a slight degree of aspiration. E. g. 

/pad/ foot. [Compare some midwestern American pronunciations of pod . ] 
/nypad/ bedding 
/sap/ night 

/sop/ apple. [Compare English soap. ] 



0.324. /r/. 

A voiced post-dental flap: the Spanish r of pero. The American English voiced 

retroflexed continuant (the r_ of peril ) is not correct for Baluchi. E. g. 

/rek/ sand, sand dune. [Compare English rake. ] 

/burag/ sugar 

/kar/ work, task, job. [Compare English car . ] 



0.325. /R/. 

A voiced alveolar or back-alveolar retroflex flap. To produce this sound, the body of 
the tongue is drawn back in the mouth, and the tongue tip is turned up (as though to touch the 
roof of the mouth with the tongue tip). The tongue is then brought forward, and the underside 
of the tongue tip is flapped forward and down against the back of the alveolar ridge. This 
is perhaps the most difficult sound in Baluchi for Western learners, and further description 
and drills will be given below. 

/R/ occurs only word-medially and finally. It is rare in consonant clusters except 
before dental consonants (/d, t, z/). E. g. 

/pyRi/ marketplace 

/maRi/ palace, large building, edifice 
/vaR/ way, method, kind 
/joR/ well, healthy, built, made 
/aRt/ flour 

/gyRd/ round. [Or /gyrd/. ] 

/bwRz/ above, over, high. [Or /bwrz/. ] 



0. 326. /s/. 

A voiceless post-dental grooved fricative: similar to the s in sin but made slightly 
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further forward on the alveolar ridge. E. g. 



/sob/ morning 

/kasan/ small, minor, unimportant 
/as/ fire 



0.327. /£/• 

A voiceless alveopalatal grooved fricative: similar to the _sh in shin but produced 

slightly further back on the alveolar ridge. E. g. 

/§odag/ to wash 
/kySar/ crop 
/meS/ sheep 



0.328. /t/. 

A voiceless post-dental stop: the French or Spanish "soft t_" (as in Spanish tu or 

French t^). Many English speakers have a similar sound in the_t of eighth , /t / is relatively 
unaspirated in word-initial and medial position (like the t_of sting , but post-dental rather 
than alveolar). In word-final position, however, /t/ may have a slightly aspirated release; 
cf. /k/ and /p/ above. E. g. 

/tas/ bowl, drinking vessel 
/vatak/ camp, temporary lodging 
/kylit/ key 



0. 329. /T/. 

A voiceless alveolar or back-alveolar retroflex stop. Like /D/, this sound is made by 
turning the tip of the tongue back to touch the alveolar ridge at a point somewhat behind that 
employed by English speakers for_t. Baluchi speakers tend to hear English t as their /T/, 
but in actuality these sounds are phonetically quite distinct. A sound similar to /T/ occurs 
only in some American English pronunciations of words like heart, barter, etc. , where t 
follows the "American r_. " In word-initial and medial position /T/ is relatively unaspirated 
(like the t_of sting , but retroflex rather than alveolar). As with /k, p, t/, in word-final 
position this stop is released with a slight degree of aspiration. E. g. 

/Twng/ hole (through an object) 

/pwTag/ smallpox 

/ koT/ coat. [From English; compare the English pronunciation of this 
word. ] 

/TamaTar/ tomato. [From English; compare the English pronunciation 
of this word. ] 
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0. 330. /u/. 



A high-back rounded long vowel: the "pure vowel" of Spanish tu or French blouse. 

/u/ lacks the w-like offglide of the English 11 of lute, the oe of shoe, etc. and has less lip 
rounding than these English vowels as well. E. g. 

/ud/ aloes, [/u /is rare in word-initial position. ] 

/bumya/ guide 

/ku/ well (for water). [Compare English coo . ] 

0.331. /u/. 

Identical with /u/ except that /u/ is nasalised. Like /f/, this vowel is rare in Rakhshani 
Baluchi. It occurs only as an optional alternant for /un/ before a consonant, in poetry in 
place of /un/ for reasons of metre, etc. E. g. 

/buDwk/ bedding and carpets, etc. piled in one corner of a house or tent 
for storage. [Usually /bunDwk/, with /n/ represented phonetically 
as [n]j see Sec. 0. 320. ] 

/ snnu/ just now, right away. [Usually /annun/. ] 

0.332. /v/. 

A voiced labiodental (or bilabial) fricative: similar to the v of vine, but not identical 

since the labiodental friction is very lenis. In many pronunciations this sound appears to be 
produced bilabially rather than with the upper teeth touching the lower lip. The lips are 
not rounded, however, as they are for the w of English wine , /v/ thus sometimes sounds 
like v and sometimes like w to an English hearer. E. g. 

/vad/ salt. [Compare English wad. ] 

/paval/ wilderness, hinterland 

Ay s s 9 v/ story, tale. [Compare /gyraw/ "flute" and also /gyrao/ 
"hostage, security. "] 

/pav/ pao, a measure weighing about half a pound 

0.333. /w/. 

In this book the symbol w is employed only for a lower-high back rounded short vowel: 
similar to the u of put, the oo of book , etc. E. g. 

/wStyr/ camel 
/§wma/ you [pi. ] 

/dw/ two 

/yn£w/ a little, a small amount of 
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The diphthong /aw/ was described in Sec. 0. 303. E. g. 



/Dawl/ kind, type, sort, shape 
/gyraw/ flute 



0. 334. /x/. 

A voiceless velar fricative: similar to the ch in German ach or Scottish loch, /x/ is 

rather uncommon in Rakhshani Baluchi, and where the Eastern Hill Dialects (or loanwords 
taken from Arabic, Persian, etc. ) have /x/, Rakhshani usually has /h/ or /k/ . /x/ does 

occur in a number of items, however. E. g. 

/xwrrwm/ cache dug in the ground for the storage of wheat 
/vaxt/ time. [Also /vakt/, /va [h]t/, or /va[h]d/. ] 

/talx/ bitter. [More frequently /ta[h]l/. ] 

/malax/ locust 

/xylaf/ against, contrary to 

/yaxx/ cold 



0.335. /y/. 

The symbol ^ has two uses: (a) as a voiced alveopalatal continuant; the y_ of yes , 

you ; and (b) as a lower-high front unrounded short vowel: the i of pin, sit, etc. These 

uses do not contrast in Baluchi: before and after vowels /y/ is consonantal; elsewhere 

this symbol denotes the vowel. E. g. 

/yda/ here. [At the beginning of a word before a consonant /y/ represents 
a vowel, the i_of _sit. ] 

/gys/ house. [Between two consonants /y/ is a vowel. ] 

/tanky/ so that, in order that. [After a consonant at the end of a word 
/y / represents a vowel. ] 

/yakk/ one. [At the beginning of a word before a vowel /y/ stands for 
consonantal [y]. ] 

/[hjayal/ thought, opinion, [/y/ is also consonantal when occurring 
between vowels. ] 

/say/ three. [After a vowel at the end of a word /y / is a consonantal 
offglide; see Sec. 0. 303. ] 

/ sya[h]/ black. [After a consonant before a vowel /y / is consonantal. ] 

/patayytwn/ [I] folded. [The first /y / is a consonant; the second is a 
vowel. ] 



0. 336. /z/. 

A voiced post-dental grooved fricative.- similar to the £ of zoo but made slightly further 
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forward on the alveolar ridge. E. g. 



/zi/ yesterday 
/ mszon/ big, large 
/mez/ table 



0.337. /z/. 

A voiced alveopalatal grooved fricative.- similar to the z in azure or to the s in pleasure 
but produced slightly further back on the alveolar ridge. In some pronunciations this 
consonant also has a slightly retroflexed quality, /z/ is rather uncommon in Rakhshani 
Baluchi. E. g. 



/zand/ fatigued, tired out 
/zall/ pebble 
/tyzn/ taunt 
/[hjazda/ eight een 
/mazz/ leprosy 

0. 400. Contrastive Discussions and Drills. 

Broadly speaking, the sound system of Rakhshani Baluchi presents few problems for an 
English learner. Many sounds are common to both languages, and others are so similar 
as to offer little difficulty. There are only eight "non-English" consonants: /d, D, y, r, 

R, t, T, x/. Of these, four (/d, r, t, x/) are found in widely known European languages, 
and two (/y, x/) are rare in the Rakhshani dialects themselves. Of the vowels, only the 
na salised varietie s (/a, e, f, o, u/) should present problems. 

Baluchi, nevertheless, does sound rather different from English. This is due to the 
fact that many Baluchi sounds differ in details of their production from their English counter- 
parts. For example, although the ee_ of see will "get by" for Baluchi / i/ (compare /si/ 
"thirty"), the English sound is different in phonetic detail from the Baluchi vowel and there- 
fore incorrect. The following Sections will take up each area of difficulty in turn, discuss 
its problems, and provide drills. 

0. 410. Long and Short Vowels. 

The vowels /a, a, e, e, i, f, o, 5, u, u/ are approximately twice as long in duration 
as /a, w, y/. The former are "long vowels, " and the latter are "short vowels. " E. g. 

/bin/ type of flute. [Compare English bean . ] 

/byn / larynx. [Compare English bin. ] 
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The vowels of Baluchi /bin/ and /byn/ differ in quality (tongue height, degree of fronted- 
ness, tenseness) and in length; the vowels of English bean and bin differ in quality and in 
diphthongisation: the vowel of bean has a "^r-offglide " while that of bin doe s not. Some 

pairs are: 



/kad/ manure. [Compare: ] 

/kad/ animal bite (as of a dog, horse, etc. ) 

/byr/ on, on the surface of, at. [Compare.- ] 

/bir/ expert, person skilled at some art or technique. [And also.- ] 

/ber/ revenge 

/gwd/ woman' s headcloth. [Compare.-] 

/dut/ smoke. [And also.- ] 

/dod/ custom 

There is indeed a contrast between long and short vowels in word-final position, but 
only that between /a/ and /a/ is really common. All word-final vowels tend to be some- 
what shorter in duration than those within the word. E. g. 

/ky/ that (conj. ), as, who, which. [Compare: ] 

/zi/ yesterday. [And also; ] 

/e/ this, these; he, she, it, they. [And also.- ] 

/ay/ O! 

/dw/ two. [Compare: ] 

/gu/ excrement. [And also: ] 

/bo/ smell, odour. [And also.- ] 

/aw/ and 

/da/ ten. [Compare: ] 

/sa/ barley 

/mala/ early. [Compare: ] 

/mala/ livestock (objective form), f/mal/ "livestock; property, goods" 

+ the "singular -definite " suffix /a/. ] 

English speaking students often experience difficulty in the acquisition of a long-short 
"pure" vowel system, such as that found in Baluchi. Common problems include: 

(1) English speakers tend to differentiate long and short vowels by giving them different 
qualities only, ignoring their contrast in length. E. g. 

/gar/ precipice behind a waterfall. [Compare: ] 

/gar/ lost, destroyed. [Aside from the difference in quality -- roughly 
that of American English rut and rot -- the vowel of /gar / is held for 
approximately twice as long as that of /gar/. ] 

/Syr/ sp. of lentil. [Compare: ] 

/Sir/ milk. [Again, together with a difference in quality like that of 
English pit and peat, there is a contrast in length. ] 

/jwR./ cloudbank. [Compare: ] 
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/juR/ colon, lower intestine. [Again, these vowels differ both in quality 
and length. Compare English put and boot. ] 

(2) Speakers of most English dialects have particular difficulty in producing "pure" 

(i. e. undiphthongised) long vowels. The vowels of English see, say , sue, and 
s_ow, for example, are really diphthongs with a vowel nucleus followed by a "_y-like" 
or "w-like" offglide: / iy , ey, uw, ow/. E. g. 

/ si/ thirty. [Compare English see. ] 

/bist/ twenty. [Compare English beast, but ignore the difference between 
the final t_and Baluchi /t /. ] 

/e/ this, these; he, she, it, they. [Compare English^, as in the letter 

a. ] ” 

/kes/ type of blanket. [Compare English case . ] 

A u/ well (for water). [Compare English coo. ] 

/nun/ now. [Compare English noon . ] 

/bo/ smell, odour. [Compare English bow (for archery). ] 

/sop/ apple. [Compare English soap. ] 

(3) Many Americans, especially those from certain midwestern and southern regions, 
tend to nasalise their English vowels. Oral and nasal vowels contrast in Baluchi, 
and nasalisation must thus be carefully controlled. If one pinches the nose shut 
while prolonging a vowel, a feeling of pressure and a muffled nasal quality will 
identify a nasalised vowel. 

(4) Speakers of the "Standard Received Pronunciation" of British English tend to 

diphthongise /o/, making it sound something like ec>. Another common problem 
for speakers of this dialect is the tendency to insert a Rafter t or d before u (as in 
tune, tube) ; Baluchi does not do this: compare /tupakk/ "gun" or /Tuag/ "to 

awaken. " British speakers may also find difficulty with /a/: the a of the "Standard 

Received" pronunciation of father is backed; Baluchi /a/ is more like the a of 
midwestern American father, rod, top, etc. 



0.411. Drill I: Recognition. 

Listen to the following words on tape or from a speaker of Baluchi. Using the trans- 
cription presented in Sec. 0. 300 ff. , write down the vowel of each item. Do not look at this 
page but use it afterwards as a means of checking your perception of the Baluchi vowels. 
Note: the meanings of all words used in these drills are given in the Final Vocabulary at 

the end of this book. 



[hjir 


yul 


[h]ar 


gwl 


[hjel 


[h]er 


gol 


[h]ar 


[h]er 


syry[h] 


[h]yr r 


gwl 


par 


par 


ser 


bir 


juR 


par 


joR 


pwr r 
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ber 


joR 


sari 


bir 


meS 


byr 


jwR 


sari 


yul 


Syrag 


Sir 


kus 


kad 


Sir 


ballwk 


Ser 


gos 


kad 


[h]ar 


adda 


Syr 


gwS 


sad 


sari 


kadda 


Drill II: 


Production. 








tape or 


a Baluchi speaker 


as a model, 


listen to the 


following 


em. 










tir 


bu2 


dar 


bwz 


rok 


ter 


bwz 


dar 


mala 


pad 


sil 


luR 


aram 


loR 


jamag 


sel 


loR 


atam 


piri 


wStyr 


syl 


[h]ul 


as 


[hjwll 


kwtwb 


zi 


[h]wll 


V* 

as 


zi 


kuTyg 


ky 


tok 


mala 


dar 


tel 


piri 


twkk 


mala 


ter 


s y r y[h] 


sypi 


bo 


£ aRa 


atam 


tali 



0.413. Drill III: Production. 

Listen to Drill I again and pronounce each item after the tape or speaker. 

0.420. /a y/ and / aw/. 

/ay/ and /aw/ deserve special attention because of the quality of /a/ in these sequences. 
Since English lacks syllable nuclei of the exact quality of /ay/ and /aw/, many beginners 
tend to pronounce them like the i of kite and the ou of house. The sequence /ay/ should 
begin with a vowel almost as low and fronted as the a of cat, followed by an offglide similar 
to the e^ of set (or perhaps a little higher and more tense, like the a of fate), /aw/ begins 
with a vowel close to the aw of law and has a "w-like" offglide of approximately the quality 
of the o of £ 0 . These sequences must be carefully distinguished, since Baluchi has some 
rather similar vowel clusters: e. g. /ai/, /se/, /ao/, 



0.421. Drill I: Recognition. 

Instructions are as for Sec. 0. 411 (and also Sec. 0. 413). 



bit 

bed 



kuS 

gos 



taw 

say 



bit 

goS 



Ser 

sayr 



xliv 




bayt 


kaw!§ 


gyraw 


kawr 


kay 


sil 


kur 


ifabbav 


[h]awr 


kai 


sel 


kor 


bayt 


Dawl 


sai 


sayl 


kawr 


bayd 


awzar 


say 


syl 


sawz 


lawn 


[h]ayr 


sa[h]i 


0.422. Drill II: 


Production. 








Instructions are 


as for Sec. 0. 412. 








layt 


gaw? 


say 


ka[h]os 


bayt 


sayr 


s awz 


tai 


kaws 


sawzi 


paym 


awli 


bayd 


sawda 


bed 


sayl 


awgan 


ai 


r awt 


sai 


paysag 


aw 


swmay 


sa[h]wn 


kaddae 



0. 430. Nasalised Vowels. 

Baluchi distinguishes between a set of long oral vowels (/a, e, i, o, u/) and a 
corresponding set of nasalised ones (/a, e, f, o, u/L of which only /a/ and /e/ are common 
in the Rakhshani dialects. Oral vowels are produced with the velic closed and the air stream 
passing only out of the mouth; nasal vowels are pronounced with the velic open and some 
lung air emerging through the nasal passages. French has a set of nasalised vowels -- but 
not the same set as Baluchi: e. g. bon, pain, un, banc , etc. The contrast between oral 

and nasal vowels is often difficult for the English learner, since some English dialects lack 
nasalised vowels, while others tend to nasalise all vowels in certain environments. 

In Baluchi, the "functional load" of the oral-nasal vowel contrast is not very great. 

As was seen in Sec. 0. 300 ff. , nasalised vowels are uncommon in word-initial and word- 
medial position and, with the exception of a few instances, can usually be replaced by a 
corresponding oral vowel + /n/ . In poetry and in certain colloquial speech styles, however, 
nasalised vowels are more frequent, as they are in certain other dialects of Baluchi also 
(e. g. the Eastern Hill Dialects). Word-finally , certain stems and suffixes end in a nasalised 
vowel before a following consonant-initial word, while before a word beginning with a vowel 
these same items have a vowel + /n/. In the former environment there is a contrast. E. g. 

/e kara asan kan! / Make this task easy! [/ asan/ "easy" is an adjective 
stem. It ends in /n/ in all environments. Compare: ] 

/asa rok kan! / Light the fires! [/as/ "fire" is followed by the "plural- 

definite" suffix /an/-/a/. Here /a/ occurs before a following consonant. 
See also Sec. 0. 320. J 

/e kar asan ant. / These tasks are easy. [Compare: ] 

/swmay nan asan ant. / Your [pieces of] bread are in the fires. [Here /as/ 
"fire" is followed by the /an/ alternant of the "plural-definite" suffix 
before a vowel, /asan/ "easy" and /asan/ "in the fires" are now 
homophonous. ] 
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0.431. Drill I: Recognition. 



Instructions are as for Sec. 0. 411 (and also Sec. 0. 413). 



yazda 


Sazda 


a spa 


yazda 


dwazda 


nozda 


mazanen 


nozda 


sezda 


gon 


mazane 


go 


Sarda 


go 


piren 


[hjar de 


pazda 


aspan 


pire 


ponz 


0. 432. Drill II: Production. 








Instructions are as for Sec. 0. 


412. 






go 


Sazda 


sezda 


y spete 


gon 


Sarda 


kasane 


gysa 


nozda 


pazda 


noke 


tupakka 



0. 440. Vowel Clusters. 

Many vowel clusters (i. e. sequences of vowels with no intervening consonant) are 
possible in Baluchi. Each vowel is clearly articulated and maintains its individual quality 
and length. As was stated in Sec. 0. 313, some of these clusters may have an "epenthetic 
/h/" inserted as a syllable divider. 

0.441. Drill I: Recognition. 



Instructions are as for 


Sec. 0. 41 1 (and also Sec, 


, 0.413). 




ai 


mwllae 


Saan 


dwnya 


sai 


anae 


Saa 


dwnyaa 


drwai 


See 


domien 


dwnya e 


Tuit 


koTie 


domie 


dwnyai 


Tuyt 


boe 


talian 


dwnya ie 


Tuan 


kue 


taliay 


dwnya ay 


0. 442. Drill II: Production. 






Instructions are as for 


Sec. 0. 412. 






bumyai 


Sambea 


mai 


gyrao 


patr ie 


saa 


y srail 


jwmayt 
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Sypia 


noSkea 


Saddye 


boan 


£ie 


kua 


e^kaya 


zien 


sie 


kua 


[h]awr 


£ian 



0.450. The Voiceless Stops. 

The |>, t_, ch , and k of English pin, tin , chin, and kin are aspirated -- i. e. released 
with a noticeable puff of breath. This can be tested by holding a slip of paper in front of the 
mouth while pronouncing these words: the aspiration of these consonants will cause the 

paper to flutter sharply. This may be less obvious in the case of chin, since the affrication 
of the ch tends to diffuse the sharpness of the release. On the other hand, if one performs 
the same experiment with spin, stint, and skin, the paper will not flutter as much. It may 
be stated as a general rule, thus, that English /p, t, £, k/ are aspirated at the beginning 
of a word before a vowel, whereas after /s/ before a vowel they are not. 

The situation is not quite the same in Rakhshani Baluchi. Word-initial /p, t, T, £, k/ 
may indeed occur with some degree of aspiration, but this is never as great as in English, 
and it is also in free variation with little or no aspiration. For example, if a Rakhshani 
speaker pronounces /kar/ "work, task, job" loudly and clearly, the /k / may indeed be 
somewhat aspirated, but not as much as the /k/ (written c) of English car. If /kar/ occurs 
in the middle of an utterance, moreover, the /k/ will probably be released with even less 
aspiration. A word-medial voiceless stop (e. g. the /p/ of /nypad/ "bedding, " the /k/ of 
/nykan/ "foodstuffs, provisions, " etc. ) tends to be quite unaspirated. Word-final voiceless 
stops are optionally slightly aspirated within the utterance and somewhat more so when 
occurring utterance -finally . Final doubled stops (see Sec. 0.4100) are often aspirated. 

There is no contrast between aspirated and unaspirated stops in Rakhshani Baluchi -- 
as there is, for instance, in the Eastern Hill Dialects (see Sec. 0. 313). The student may 
thus pronounce a word like /kar/ with either an aspirated or unaspirated /k/, and a Rakhshan 
hearer will always understand it to mean "work, task, job. " The student should strive for 
a correct pronunciation, however, and this can only be acquired through careful listening 
and imitation of a tape or a native speaker. 

0.451. Recognition. 

Listen to the following items. Note the degree of aspiration employed with the under- 
lined consonants. 



pir 


tir 


Ti 


£i 


kilag 


pe3 


tel 


Telag 


£ e 


ke s 


py s s 


tyzn 


Tyll 


£yll 


kySar 


par 


tal 


Tapwrag 


£arag 


kar ag 


par 


tana 


Tapp 


£arag 


kasan 
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purag 


tur ag 


Tu[h] 


Sum 


ku? 


posag 


to 


Top 


Son 


ko[h] 


pwr r 


twman 


Twng 


Ew? 


kwja 


0. 4 52. Drill II: 


Recognition. 








Instructions are 


as for Sec. 0.451. 








Sipag 


kytab 


kaTur 


suSyn 


sykar 


nypad 


vatak 


kuTyg 


kuSag 


nako 


tapag 


at am 


pwT ag 


doSag 


nokar 


0.453. Drill III: 


Recognition. 








Instructions are 


as for Sec. 0.451. 








lep 


bit 


siT 


taS 


rek 


ap 


sat 


saT 


roS 


[h]ak 


sop 


kot 


koT 


buS 


rok 


0. 454. Drill IV: 


Recognition. 








Instructions are 


as for Sec. 0.451, 








prwsag 


tru 




Syanakk 




daptar 


patri 




taSke 


makran 


malpad 


wStyr 


masT ar 


borSi 


y skul 


barp 


dast 


konT 


kar S 


mwlk 



0.455. Drill V: Production. 

Listen to Drills I-IV again and pronounce each item after the tape or speaker. 



0. 460. Dental and Retroflex Stops. 

Although Baluchi dental and retroflex stops have been described in preceding Sections, 
their difficulty for the beginner makes it advisable to devote further space to them here. 

English has two alveolar stop consonants: a voiceless t_(as in tun) and a voiced d (as in 

din). Rakhshani Baluchi, on the other hand, has four contrasting stops made in this same 
general articulatory area: 
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Voiceless 

Voiced 



Dental 



Retroflex 



t T 

d D 

Baluchi /t / and /d/ are always post-dental: the tip of the tongue touches the juncture 

between the upper teeth and the alveolar ridge. For the retroflex stops /T/ and /D/, the 
actual point of articulation may vary: some speakers touch the tongue to the alveolar ridge 
at about the same place employed for English t and d, while others make the contact further 
back on this ridge. The distinguishing feature of the retroflex stops is the slight curling 
back of the tongue tip ("pointing the tongue up to heaven, " as one speaker put it). It is this 
curling back of the tongue, rather than the actual point of articulation, which distinguishes 
Baluchi /T/ and /D/ from the t and d of midwestern American English heart and hard 
respectively. It may be noted that English t and d range from something close to post-dental 
(the _t of eighth or the d of width) to back alveolar or even slightly retroflexed (the t and d 
of midwestern American heart and hard). When no conditioning factor -- such as the inter- 
dental fricatives of eighth and width, or the retroflex continuant r of heart and hard -- 
occurs, however, English t and d are normally produced by touching the tongue tip to a mid 
point on the alveolar ridge. This is correct neither for Baluchi /t, d/ nor for /T, D/. The 
question of the aspiration of English t in different environments has already been dealt with 
in Sec. 0. 450. 

Contrasts between dental and retroflex stops carry a high functional load in Baluchi, 
and it is thus imperative for the student to master them. 

0. 461. Drill I: Recognition. 

Listen to the following items. For each word write down either /t / or /T/. Do not 
look at this page but use it afterwards to check your perception. 



to 


Twng 


masTar 


patri 


sat 


To[hj 


Tal 


syta 


rotak 


saT 


tal 


twnn 


loT in 


pwTag 


baT 


Tal 


tel 


w^tyr 


y star 


bat 


Top 


tupakk 


pwtr ag 


katar 


sut 


tol 


T appwr 


[hJoTal 


kaTar 


noT 


Tol 


Tapwr ag 


baTa 


kastyr 


ayat 


Tuog 


tru 


wstwman 


moT al 


gvat 


tok 


twman 


mastwng 


kaTur 


siT 


Tok 


Tanga 


T amaTar 


loT an 


zut 



0. 462. Drill II: Recognition. 

For each item write down either /d/ or /D/. Other instructions are as for Sec. 0. 461. 
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da 


der 


mardwm 


goDa 


boD 


dol 


dagg 


kaDa 


Sadan 


sad 


dwkk 


Daggi 


kada 


mandil 


gwd 


Da[h] 


Dr ever 


[h]aDal 


jadwkk 


kaD 


Der 


Dak 


adenk 


yzda 


kad 



0. 463. Drill III: Recognition. 

For each item write down either /t / , /T/, /d/, or /D/. Other instructions are as for 
Sec . 0. 46 1 . 



Dawl 


TykaTT 


maldar 


dyl 


tali 


kanD 


dwzz 


lad 


Tyll 


badi 


Dwkk 


tol 


gwd 


atwkk 


gvanD 


Takk 


Tol 


dw 


Dagar 


zanD 


molyd 


dam 


sanD 


sardar 


y spet 


Sadi 


baT 


loT 


mard 


[h]apt 


tapar 


[hjaptag 


lut 


konT 


gradag 


Dabbi 


Domb 


tal 


tarn 


mandag 



0.464. Drill IV: Production. 

Listen to Drills I — III again and pronounce each item after the tape or speaker. 

0. 470. Flapped, Trilled, and Lateral Consonants. 

Baluchi has three "_r-like" sounds and also a lateral /l/. None of these are exactly 
like English r_ and 1_, as pronounced either in the midwestern American or "Standard Received" 
British dialects of English. 

Sounds falling into the "_r" category include: (a) /r/, a single post-dental flap, made 

as in Spanish or Italian by a quick tap of the tongue tip against the alveolar ridge just behind 
the upper front teeth; (b) /rr/, a post-dental trill produced by the vibration of the tongue 
tip against the alveolar ridge just behind the upper front teeth; and (c) /R/, a retroflex 

flap made by turning the tongue tip back (as for /T/ and /D/) and then flapping it sharply 
forward and down against the back of the alveolar ridge. 

The contrast between /r/ and /rr/ is found in Spanish, for example: compare pero 

"but" with perro "dog. 11 Phonemically , /rr/ functions as a sequence of /r/ + /r/, rather 
than as a single phoneme: it is thus considered to be a consonant cluster and is written /rr/. 

The /R/ sound is particularly difficult for English speakers. The closest approximation 
is perhaps a rapid midwestern American pronunciation of a word like hardy , which might 
be interpreted by a non-English- speaking Baluchi as /haRi/ -- a Baluchi familiar with 
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English spelling would render this as /harDi/, however. 

The distribution of /r / is very wide: it occurs at the beginning of words, medially 

between vowels, before and after consonants, and word-finally . /rr/ is found only medially 
between vowels and word-finally after a vowel. /R/ occurs between vowels, word-finally 
after a vowel, and rarely in clusters with other consonants (mostly dentals: e. g. /Rt/, 

/Rd/). 

Baluchi /l/ is always a post-dental "light 1_": i.e. the tongue tip makes contact with 

the post-dental alveolar ridge just as for /t / or /d/, and there is no raising of the back of 
the tongue. English 1, on the other hand, is usually a "light" alveolar 1 in word-initial and 
medial position, and a "dark" alveolar 1 (i. e. with the tongue tip touching the alveolar 
ridge and with the back of the tongue raised) before consonants and in word-final position. 

A "dark 1" is incorrect for Baluchi. Spanish, Italian, and various other European languages 
all have /l/ phonemes similar to that found in Baluchi. The student should compare his 
pronunciation of a word like seal with Baluchi /sil/ "seal" (a loanword from English), English 
sale with /sel/ "stomach of a newborn sheep, goat, or rabbit, " English sill with Baluchi 
/syl/ "skin, " etc. 

0.471. Drill I: Recognition. 

For each item write down /r/, /rr/, /R/, or /l/. Other instructions are as for Sec. 

0. 461. 



lap 


goli 


tironk 


gyrag 


zyr 


ra[h] 


sora 


CaRa 


bwr rin 


pyR 


lut 


mari 


sadri 


vardyn 


syl 


rwdag 


maRi 


pwlav 


parz 


kyr r 


r ek 


boRa 


najoRi 


zalbul 


zor 


r iS 


var i 


galag 


malpad 


zoR 


lep 


gaRi 


gallag 


gaRi 


zarr 


ro£ 


tali 


sarre 


baRo 


bwr r 


loT 


molyd 


gyrrag 


duri 


surr 


lad 


zilag 


pwtr ag 


[h]ar r ag 


mil 


0. 472. Drill II: 


Production. 








Pronounce each 


item after the tape 


or speaker. 






ryd 


pyalag 


maldar 


zarra 


zor 


lad 


kylit 


sardar 


bwr ran 


zarr 


razan 


bar ag 


nemroS 


par rag 


V 

syr 


lagar 


nalag 


Sergej 


gallag 


Syr r 


langar 


kalam 


baly st 


zilag 


syl 






li 










lawn 


berwm 


drwSag 


zirrag 


mil 


0. 473. 


Drill III: 


Production. 








Pronounce each 


item after the tape 


or speaker. 








SaRa 


pyRi 


myr 


[hjar 


lor 




maRi 


baRo 


myR 


aR 


loR 




mari 


gaRi 


daRag 


bir 


luR 




ar ab 


gaRi 


dar 


biR 


par 




[hJaRab 


bari 


dar ra[h] 


byr r 


paR 


0. 474. 


Drill IV: 


Production. 








Pronounce each 


item after the tape 


or speaker. 








tal 


bar 


loR 


byr r 


tal 




sel 


bor 


luR 


barr 


gal 




tol 


kur 


biR 


bwrr 


gyi 




sil 


tir 


aR 


§urr 


pwr 




[h]ul 


ter 


vaR 


byr 


pwr r 



0.480. Velar Fricatives. 

Besides two voiceless stops (voiceless /k/ and voiced /g/), Rakhshani Baluchi also has 
two velar fricatives: voiceless /x/ and its voiced counterpart /y/. As stated in Secs. 0. 312 

and 0. 334, the latter pair is uncommon in the Rakhshani dialect. Where an Eastern Hill 
Dialect form or a Perso-Arabic loanword has an /x/ or a /y/, Rakhshani usually replaces 
the former with /h/ or /k/ and the latter with /g/. 

Speakers of German and various Scottish dialects will find no difficulty with /x/: 
compare German ach or doch or Scottish loch. Speakers of Parisian French will find that 
their £ in a word like Paris is close to /y/, as is German £ in a rapid, lenis pronunciation 
of a word like W agen. 

These sounds often present problems for English speakers. One method of acquiring 
/x/ is to begin by saying ak-ka , ak-ka , ak-ka , "holding" or prolonging the k's. Then try 
to relax and soften the contact between the back of the tongue and the velum, letting a little 
air pass through to create friction. One may thus produce ax-xa , ax-xa, ax-xa, and once 
this has been mastered, go on to attempt xa, xa, xa and ax, ax, ax. The same procedure 
should be repeated for /y/: beginning with ag-ga , ag-ga , ag-ga , the student must learn to 

relax the contact between tongue and velum and let a little air through to create the velar 
friction. 
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0.481. Drill 1: Recognition. 



For each item write down either /k/ or /x/. 


Do not look at 


this page but 


wards to check your 


perception. Note.- some words in this and 


the following 


simply alternate pronunciations of the same item. 




xandan 


vaxt 


text 


malax 


baxmal 


xylaf 


vakt 


£arx 


talx 


[hjalk 


xwrrwm baxt 


Dakxana 


y axx 


mark 


0.482. Drill II: 


Recognition. 








For each item write down /g/ 


or /y/. Other 


instructions are as for Sec. 


yoswm 


gul 


sawyat 


yav 


zay 


yazzan 


yul 


lagar 


zwyal 


bag 


yam 


gol 


layar 


zag 


sag 


0.483. Drill III 


Production. 








Pronounce each 


item after the 


tape or speake 


r . 




kalam 


zag 


<5arx 


zwyal 


yav 


xandan 


y axx 


mark 


baxmal 


layar 


yam 


memanxana baxt 


vaxt 


malax 


xal 


xwrrwm 


yawr 


y ami 


yazi 


yayr att 


xylaf 


xan 


zay 


xazana 



0. 484. Drill IV: Production. 

Listen to Drills I and II again and pronounce each item after the tape or speaker. 



0.490. The Fricative /v/. 

As described in Sec. 0. 332, Baluchi /v/ is a voiced labiodental (or bilabial) fricative. 

It is made by bringing the upper and lower lips into near contact and allowing some of the 
air stream to pass through accompanied by voicing and weak friction. The contact between 
the upper teeth and the lower lip is very lenis, and some speakers seem to produce this 
sound with bilabial friction only. English v (as in vine) differs in that its labiodental contact 
is firmer, and the lips are not brought as close together. English w (as in wine), on the 
other hand, is a bilabial voiced continuant made with considerable lip-rounding and little 
friction. There is little or no lip-rounding in the production of Baluchi /v/. 
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Word -initially, /v/ is found mostly before /a/ and /a/, although a few instances of /v/ 
before /i/, /e/, and /y/ have also been recorded. This consonant does not seem to occur 
before the back vowels /u/, /o/, or /w/. It is also found in a few word-initial clusters, 
/gv/ and /sv/ being the most common. Word-medially, /v/ occurs between vowels, after 
vowels befo.re consonants, and after consonants before vowels. In word-final position, it 
is found only after vowels, again mainly /a/ and /a/. 

0. 491. Drill I: Recognition. 



Compare items containing /v/ with those having a /b/. 



vad 


paval 


pazvar 


tavar 


pwlav 


bag 


navad 


nivag 


Drevar 


kwlav 


vaspag 


grevag 


salvar 


tasvir 


pav 


vat 


svarag 


a[h]val 


lybas 


sob 


bat 


gvat 


kava 


Iwvag 


£ abbav 


. 492. Drill II: Production. 

ronounce each item after the 
vaR 


tape of speaker, 
vab 


ravag 


kwlav 


vail 




bam 


vat 


pwlav 


vayl 




vam 


jvan 


pav 


vir 




gvazag 


avani 


svad 


vangaR 




gvazi 


divan 


gyr aw 



0. 493. Drill III: Production. 

Listen to Drill I again and pronounce each item after the tape or speaker. 



0. 4100. Doubled or Long Consonants. 

Clusters of two identical consonants require special mention. With the exception of 
/rr/ (described in Sec. 0. 470), double consonants are articulated just like their single 
counterparts, except that they are "held" (i. e. their release is delayed) for roughly twice 
the duration of a single consonant. 

Such "doubled" or "long" consonants are rare in English. Many English speakers do 
indeed distinguish holy (with one /l/) from wholly (with two), but other such minimal pairs 
are hard to find. Double consonants are very common in Baluchi, however, occurring 
between vowels and after a vowel at the end of a word. Although the contrast between word- 
medial single and double consonants is easily audible to most students, and a word-final 
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cluster of two continuants (e. g. /mm/, /ll/, /ss/, etc. ) is also distinguishable, the 
beginner may find it difficult to identify single versus double stops and affricates in word- 
final position. For these latter, the only clue is the space of time between the articulation 
of the stop or affricate and its release (often slightly aspirated). Indeed, most earlier 
writers on Baluchi are hopelessly inconsistent in this matter: they usually heard the doubled 

consonants correctly in word-medial position between two vowels, but they wrote sometimes 
a single and sometimes a double consonant in word-final position. 



0. 4101. Drill I; Recognition. 

For each item write "S" for "single" or "D" for "double. " Do not look at this page but 



it afterwards to check 


your perception. 






gallag 


dwkkan 


twnnag 


gyrrag 


paTTag 


golag 


nykan 


bwnag 


gy r9 g 


pwTag 


jann 


?amm 


garr 


ba?? 


py ss 


jan 


? am 


gar 


pa? 


my s 


jaTT 


Tapp 


S9gg 


kadd 


pann 


jsT 


dap 


sag 


kad 


man 


lakk 


jatt 


V V 

vass 


bar r 


talla 


mak 


jst 


?ws 


bar 


tala 


0.4102. Drill II: Pr 


oduction. 








Pronounce each item 


after the 


tape or speaker. 






gyr rin 


twkk 


dyr in 


byr r 


bwza 


gyrin 


Twkk 


dyr rin 


byr 


dwzza 


gwDD an 


?abbav 


janag 


Syll 


jail 


pa?e 


kabab 


lykkay 


syl 


j 


pw??a 


rwppi 


bazzag 


kamm 


jsT 


sas5e 


sypi 


famma 


2am 


T appwr 


lasse 


ssjji 




kaj 


dapa 



0. 4103. Drill II: Production. 

Listen to Drill I again and pronounce each item after the tape or speaker. 



0.4110. Other Consonants and Consonant Clusters. 

Those consonants not specifically discussed above should present no obstacles for an 
English speaker; these include: /b, f, g, h, j, m, n, s, z, z/ and also /y/ , when this 
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symbol stands for a consonant. The student must keep in mind, of course, such things as 
the rarity of /if in the Rakhshani dialects (Sec. 0. 310), the sporadic occurrence of /h/ 

(Sec. 0. 313), the various phonetically conditioned forms of /n/ (Sec. 0. 320), the slightly 
fronted quality of the alveolar grooved fricatives /s/ and / z/ and the backed quality of the 
alveopalatal fricatives /s/ and /z/ (Secs. 0. 326, 0. 327, 0. 336, and 0. 337), and the use of 
/y/ t° denote both a consonant and a vowel (Secs. 0. 335). 

Baluchi consonant clusters should also cause the student little difficulty, although some 
of these do not occur in English. Word-initial clusters consist of two segments only, the 
first of which is a stop, affricate, or fricative, and the second is /r/, /v/, or /y/. E. g. 

/bras/ brother 

/dra£k/ tree 

/tru/ aunt 

/gvat/ wind, air 

/jvan/ good, nice, pretty 

/syal/ relative, person of equal rank 

/tyab/ seashore, beach 

Word-medial clusters usually consist of two segments also, although a few three-member 
clusters do occur. E. g. 

/dystar/ fiance, fiancee 
/tasvir / picture 
/langar/ plow 
/Dakxana/ postoffice 
/ ma sta g/ curds 
/tirma g/ summer 
/angrez/ English[man] 

/sayrjan/ singer 

Word-final clusters usually consist of a continuant or fricative + a stop or affricate, 
but there are instances also of a continuant + a continuant, a stop or affricate + a stop, a 
stop + a continuant, etc. Final clusters never contain more than two members. E. g. 

/amb/ mango 

/[h]and/ place, area, region 
/mark/ death 

/mwlk/ country, land, field 
/ sang/ betrothal, engagement 
/jwpt/ pair (of objects) 

/dra£k/ tree 

/ rodratk/ east 

/rokapt/ west 

/g arm/ hot 

/pa si/ harvest, crop 
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/[h]wkm/ order, command 
/zabr/ good, fine, nice 
/yzm/ permission (to go) 

0.4111. Drill I: Recognition. 

Listen to the following words (either from a tape recording or from a native speaker). 
Write each item in phonemic transcription. Do not look at this page but use it afterwards 
to check your perception. 



gydan 


syal 


swru 


yzm 


gypt 


baha 


nyam 


svar 


adenk 


r etk 


byrynj 


mwnsi 


j°gy n 


kand 


[h]alk 


syng 


[hjazda 


ko sinS 


kanD 


a mb 


badryng 


yzda 


gvanD 


[hjadd 


bwSk 


srwsag 


zang 


[h]and 


[h]aDD 


satr 


Sarp 


azda[h]a 


Sytr 


zagr 


ky sb 


aRt 


pa si 


bwRz 


gwSn 


gyRd 


.4112. Drill II: 


Production. 








ronounce each item after the tape 


or speaker. 






bam 


ymsapi 


angrez 


mwrg 


[h ]wkm 


damb 


ymsali 


sayr jan 


mwlk 


[hjyzm 


pan? 


noske 


Synka 


mark 


kwrnu 


zanD 


botk 


brazatk 


twr § 


talx 


Sang 


kwro sk 


jantar 


karS 


[h]ast 


manj 


nadr 


sinkwr 


prosag 


swnT 


gvaRyg 


gvap 


mytk 


Sy sk 


[hjyzmatt 



0.4113. Drill III: Production. 

Listen to Drill I again and pronounce each item after the tape or speaker. 

0. 500. Nonsegmental Phonemes. 

As stated in Sec. 0. 200, together with the inventory of consonants and vowels discussed 
above, there are also several "nonsegmental" or "suprasegmental" elements. These 
phenomean include: 

(1) Word juncture: indicated by a space. 
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(2) Compound juncture: written by /- / joining two or more elements: e. g. 

/[h]ir -w-[h]ar/ "cyclone, violent wind and rain storm. " 

(3) Phrase juncture: written /+/ and used very sparingly in those Analysis Sections 

in which intonation contours are discussed. 

(4) Two stresses: (a) /'/, emphatic stress, which may fall upon an emphasised word 

in the utterance; and (b) /'/, a special word stress which occurs with certain 
verbal prefixes. 

(5) Intonation contours: (a) /. /, a sentence -final falling contour indicating the end 

of a declarative sentence or of a question which contains a question word (e. g. 

/ksy/ "who?, " /kwja/ "where?, " etc. ); (b) /?/, a final rising contour at the end 

of a yes-or-no question; (c) /] /, a contour marked by higher pitch and loudness 

throughout a sentence, denoting an emphatic utterance or interjection; and (d) 

/, /, a slightly rising non-final contour indicating the end of a clause within the 
utterance. 

The presence or absence of these phenomena is indicated by various combinations of 
pitch, stress, pause (or hiatus), and certain conditioned alternants of various vowels and 
consonants. These matters are too technical and too unprofitable for the learner to deserve 
detailed exposition here, although some of their salient features will be described in relevant 
Sections of the course. As a general rule, the authors have been quite parsimonious with 
juncture and intonation symbols and have avoided cluttering up the text with contour -indicating 
numerals, arrows, etc. From experience, the authors have come to the conclusion that 
such devices only tend to confuse a nontechnical beginner and are largely ignored. The best 
way to acquire a grasp of the pitch patterns, stresses, rhythm, etc. of a language, the 
writers believe, is to practice assiduously with a set of tapes or with a speaker of the 
language. 
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The city of Quetta. 



UNIT ONE 



1. 100. Basic Sentences. 



e 



aspe. 
e aspe. 



What is this ? 

[Itj is a horse. 
This is a horse. 



e 



razane . 
e razane. 



What is this ? 

[It] is a vessel (pot, utensil). 
This is a vessel. 



jo[h]e . 
e jo[h]e . 



What is this ? 

[it] is a stream. 
This is a stream. 



mwrge. 
e mwrge. 



What is this ? 

[it] is a bird. 
This is a bird. 



e 



nane. 
e nane. 



What is this ? 

[it] is a [piece of] bread. 
This is a [piece of] bread. 



e 



gyse. 
e gyse. 



What is this ? 

[it] is a house. 
This is a house. 



1. 101. The near demonstrative, /e/ "this, he, she, it, " is used (a) as a pronoun 
(e. g. / e_ £ee. / "What is this ? ") and (b) as an adjective (e. g. / e_ gys / " this house"). 
When /e/ is used as a pronoun in a sentence like /e gyse. / "This is a house, " there is an 
audible "phrase break" between /e/ and the following word; /e + gyse. /; this break does 
not occur when /e/ is used as an adjective; e. g. /e gys/ "this house. " 



1. 102. The suffix /e/ (seen, for example, in a sentence like /aspe. / "[it] is a horse") 
appears to be a verb, translatable as "is. " This is not the case; /e/ denotes singularity 
and indefiniteness. Thus, /e fee. / "What is this?" literally asks "This what - singular - 
unknown? " It asks for the identification of a singular, unknown object. A reply like /e aspe. / 
"This is a horse" literally denotes "This a-horse. " It identifies the subject, specifying 
its singularity and indefiniteness (i.e. as a rrtember of the generic class "horse, " and not 
as some specific horse known either to the speaker or the hearer). 
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1. 1-03. The simple copulative sentence pattern is SUBJECT - COMPLEMENT - VERB 
(or complement + /e/ with no verb). Note that the complement may be a noun, pronoun, 
demonstrative, postpositional phrase, adjective, question word, etc. E. g. 

/e gyse. / This is a house, [/e/ is the subject, /gyse/the complement, 
and no verb occurs. ] 

/e£ee./ What is this? [Lit. This what -singular -unknown? ] 

When the subject is a pronoun or a demonstrative, it may be omitted. E. g. 

/aspe. / [It] is a horse. 

1. 104. The intonation pattern of the simple declarative sentence (and the interrogative 
sentence containing a question word) is 2-3-1 (i. e. mid-high-low). The highest pitch- 
stress (the 3) cannot occur on the last syllable of the utterance (unless the utterance 
consists of only one syllable). If the v/ord or sequence before the last syllable is of the 
pattern CV(V)CVCC or CV(V)CVC (V-/y, w, a/; V=/i, e, u, o, a/), then pitch- stre ss 3 

falls on the second V or V: CV^CVCC^ or CV^CVC^. If the sequence before the utterance- 

final syllable is a monosyllabic word (#CVC, #CVC, #VC, #VCC, #VC, #CV, etc. ), then 
pitch-stress 3 falls upon it. If the sequence before the utterance -final syllable is CVCVC, 
then the 3 falls upon the first V: CV 3 CVC^ ^ or E. g. 

/e^ nan 3 e. ^ / This is a [piece of] bread. [The sequence before the 
final /e/ is a monosyllabic word of the pattern #CVC. ] 

/e^ £e 3 e. ^ / What is this? [Interrogative sentences containing a question 
word have the same pattern as declarative sentences. 

/e^ gy s 3 e. 1/ This is a house, [/gys / is a monosyllabic word of the 
pattern #C VC . ] 

/e^ kw^£akk 3 e. ^ / This is a dog. [/kw£akk/ is of the pattern CVCVCC. ] 

/e^ ra^zan 3 e. ^ / This is a vessel, [/razan/ is of the pattern CVCVC. ] 

/e^ ka 3 lam^e. */ This is a pen. [/kalam/ "pen" is of the pattern 
CVCVC.] 



1.200. Basic Sentences. 

a See. 

ko[h]e. 
a ko[h]e. 

a Cee. 

kw£skke. 
a kw£akke. 

a Cee. 

ba£akke . 



What is that ? 

[it] is a mountain. 
That is a mountain. 

What is that? 

[It ] is a dog. 

That is a dog. 

What is that? 

[it] is a boy. 
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a ba£akke. 



That is a boy. 



a See. 

marde . 
a marde. 



What is that? 

[it] is a man. 
That is a man. 



zalbule . 
a zalbule. 



What is that? 

[It] is a woman. 
That is a woman. 



dra£ke. 
a drafke. 



What is that? 

[It] is a tree. 
That is a tree. 



1. 201. The far demonstrative, /a/ "that, he, she, it, " is similar in use and 
distribution to /e/ "this, he, she, it, " discussed in Sec. 1. 101. There are no "third 
person pronouns" in Baluchi (i. e. no separate words for "he, " "she, " "it, " or "they"); 

/e/ and /a/ are employed instead. 

1. 202. There is no "gender" in Baluchi. A semantically masculine noun (like /baCakk/ 
"boy") and a semantically feminine noun (like /zalbul/ "woman") are grammatically the 
same. 



1.300. Basic Sentences. 

e £e ant. 

ko[h] ant. 
e ko[h] ant. 

e 2e ant. 

baSakk ant. 
e ba?akk ant. 

e ?e ant. 

razan ant. 
e razan ant. 

a Se ant. 

kw^akk ant. 
a kwCakk ant 

a £e ant. 

asp ant. 
a asp ant. 



What are these? 

[They] are mountains. 
These are mountains. 

What are these ? 

[They] are boys. 
These are boys. 

What are these? 

[They] are vessels. 
These are vessels. 

What are those ? 

[They] are dogs. 
Those are dogs. 

What are those ? 

[They] are horses. 
Those are horses. 
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a Se ant. 



What are those ? 



mwrg ant. [They] are birds, 

a mwrg ant. Those are birds. 

1. 301. The demonstratives, /e/ and /a/, are also used to refer to plural objects. 

As subjects and as adjectives, /e/ and /a/ show no difference between singular and plural. 

1. 30Z. In a simple copulative sentence (i. e. "X is Y" or "X's are Y's")» nouns make 
no grammatical distinction between singular and plural. E. g. 

/a mwrge. / That is a bird. [Singular. Compare: ] 

/a mwrg ant./ Those are birds. [The singular -plural distinction is 
seen only in /e / and /ant/; /a/ and /mwrg/ do not change. ] 

1. 303, /ant/ "are" is really the plural of the verb /ynt/ "is (singular -known-definite) " 
introduced in Sec. 2. 203. The singular -indefinite suffix /e/ cannot, of course, occur with 
a plural noun, and the verb /ant/ is therefore employed for both definite and indefinite 
plural subjects. 



1. 400. Drills and Exercises. 



1. 401. Question -Response Drill I. 

The instructor asks the questions in the left-hand column. The student uses the Baluchi 
equivalent of the word given in the right-hand column and makes two replies: (a) without 

the demonstrative subject, and (b) with the demonstrative subject. The instructor may 
then divide the class into two groups, one group asking the questions, and the other giving 
the replies. E. g. 



Instructor: /e See. / What is this? 

Student: /aspe. / [It] is a horse. 

Student again: /e aspe. / This is a horse. 



1 . e See . 

2. e See. 

3. e See. 

4. e See. 

5. e See. 



vessel 

stream 

bird 

[piece of] bread 
house 



1. 402. Question-Response Drill II. 

dog 
boy 

woman 



1 . 


a 


See 


2. 


a 


See 


3. 


a 


See 
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1. 403. 



1. 404. 



1. 405. 



1. 500. 
a 

ant 

asp 

baS akk 
Se 

dr aSk 

-e 

e 

gys 

j°[h] 

ko[h] 

kwSakk 

mard 

mwrg 



4. 


a See . 


tree 


5. 


a See. 


horse 


Que stion -Re sponse Drill 111. 




1 . 


e Se ant. 


mountains 


2. 


e Se ant. 


men 


3. 


e Se ant. 


vessels 


4. 


e Se ant. 


trees 


5. 


e Se ant. 


horses 


Question-Response Drill IV. 




1 . 


a Se ant. 


[pieces of] bread 


2. 


a Se ant. 


streams 


3. 


a Se ant. 


women 


4. 


a Se ant. 


houses 


5. 


a Se ant. 


birds 


Question-Response Drill V. 




1 . 


a Se ant. 


dogs 


2. 


e See. 


boy 


3. 


a See. 


woman 


4. 


e Se ant. 


men 


5. 


a See. 


tree 



Vocabulary. 



that, those, he, she, it, they 

are 

horse 

boy 

what ? 

tree 

suffix denoting a singular indefinite 

this, these, he, she, it, they 

house, home 

stream 

mountain 

dog 

man 

bird 
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nan 



[piece of] bread 
vessel, pot, utensil 



rszan 

zalbul woman 
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A street scene in Quetta. 



-j'rtr 




UNIT TWO 



2. 100. Basic Sentences. 



man baloSe wn. 
taw amrikane ay. 
e pakystanie. 
a angreze. 
ma sawdagyr an. 
swma dwkkandar yt. 
e jynykk ant. 
a gvanDo ant. 

2. 101. The nominative forms of the 



I am a Baluchi. 

You [sg. ] are an American. 

He [lit. this] is a Pakistani. 

He [lit. that] is an Englishman. 
We are merchants. 

You [pi. ] are shopkeepers. 

They [lit. these] are girls. 
They [lit. those] are babies. 

personal pronouns are: 



1st sg. 


man 


I 


2nd sg. 


taw 


you [sg. ] 


1 st pi. 


ma 


we 


2nd pi. 


Swma 


you [pi. J 



As was stated in Sec. 1. 201, the place of the third person pronouns is taken by the 
demonstratives in Baluchi. These are the same for singular and plural, masculine and 
feminine, when they are used as subjects or adjectives. 

2. 102. The present tense paradigm of the copulative verb ("am, " "is, " "are") is as 
follows: 



1st sg. 


wn 


[I] am 


2nd sg. 


ay 


[you sg. ] are 


3rd sg. 




[see below] 


1 st pi. 


an 


[we ] are 


2nd pi. 


yt 


[you pi. ] are 


3rd pi. 


ant 


[they] are 



As was seen in Sec. 1. 102, no 3rd sg. copulative verb ("is") occurs in a sentence 
which simply identifies the subject as an indefinite member of a class. Instead, the subject 
is followed by the complement + the "singular - indefinite " suffix /e/. In the other singular 
forms, however, the complement + /e/ must be followed by a verb form agreeing with the 
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subject. In the plural forms /e/ does not occur at all, and all persons require an agreeing 
verb form. E. g. 

/a marde . / He is a man. [Lit. He a-man. No verb occurs. ] 

/man marde wn. / I am a man. [Lit. I a-man am. /e/ occurs since 
the subject is identified as an indefinite singular member of the 
generic class "man. " A verb form, /wn/ "am" is required. ] 

/ma mard an. / We are men. [/e/ does not occur with a plural noun, 
and a verb form, /an / "[we] are" is obligatory. ] 



2. 200. Basic Sentences. 



a mani za[h]g ynt. 


He is my child (offspring). 


a tai sardar ynt. 


He is your [sg. ] chief (tribal leader). 


a esi masTar ynt. 


He is his teacher. 


e ai gvanDo ynt. 


This is his baby. 


a may jynykk ant. 


They are our daughters [lit. girls]. 


a Swmay za[h]g ynt. 


They are your [pi. ] children. 


ma e5ani zalbul an. 


We are their women [i. e. women of their 
tribe]. 


ma avani mard an. 


We are their men [i. e. men of their tribe; 



also: their husbands -- /mard/ may mean 

"husband, " but /zalbul/ does not mean 
"wife. "]. 



2. 201. Since there is no grammatical "gender" in Baluchi, a sentence like /a mani 
za[h]g ynt. / may be translated "he is my child" or " she is my child, " depending upon the 
non-linguistic context. Similarly, /eSi/ and /ai/ are often best translated as "his, " "her, " 
or "its, " and /esani/ and /avani/ are both translatable as "their. " These forms really 
mean "of this, " "of that, " "of these, " and "of those" respectively. Hereafter, unless the 
context specifies otherwise, all demonstratives will be arbitrarily translated as masculine 
in the basic sentences and exercises. 



2. 202. The possessive forms of the personal pronouns and demonstratives are: 



1 st sg. 


mam 


2nd sg. 


tai 


3rd sg. 


e&i 


near 




3rd sg. 


ai 


far 





my 



your [sg 


•] 






of this: 


his. 


her, 


its 


of that: 


his, 


her, 


its 
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1 st pi. 


may 


our 




2nd pi. 


Swmay 


your [pi. 


] 


3rd pi. 
near 


eSani 


of these.- 


their 


3rd pi. 
far 


aVani 


of those: 


their 



These forms consist of a pronominal or demonstrative stem (sometimes different 

from the nominative form) + various suffixes: (a) the stem forms are: /man/, /ta/, /e/, 

/a/ and /av/, /ma/, and /Swma/j (b) the /§/ in /e§i/ "of this" and /esani/ "of these" is 

an intensifying suffix (discussed again in Sec. 3. 502); (c) the /an/ in /eSani/ "of these" 

and /avani/ "of those" is the "definite -plural " suffix (see Sec. 2.402); (d) the possessive 

* 

suffix has two forms: / i/ after a consonant and /y/ after a vowel (see Sec. 2. 501). 

In some dialects the "intensified" form of /may/ is commoner in normal speech: 
/ammay/ "just our" (with the "emphatic" prefix /am/; see Sec. 6. 801). 

2. 203. The 3rd sg. form of the copulative verb is /ynt/ "is. " Generally speaking, 
it is employed when the overall identity of the subject is definite and known, and the sentence 
asserts (or queries or denies) a particular fact about the subject. When /ynt/ is the main 
verb of an affirmative clause, the "singular -indefinite " suffix /e/ does not normally occur 
with the complement of a sentence (see also Sec. 3. 301). 

The distinction between /ynt/ and the "singular -indefinite " suffix /e/ is important. 
Compare the following: 

(1) Mr. A and Mr. B see a man on the street, Mr. A asks: 

/a 2ee. / What is he? [I. e. please identify him generally: his species, 

race, nationality, religion, overall occupation, etc. ] 

Mr. B may make one of the following replies.- 

/a marde. / He is a man. 

/a balo£e. / He is a Baluchi. 

/a amrikane. / He is an American. 

/a sawdagyre. / He is a merchant. 

(2) Mr. A and Mr. B see a man on the street. Mr. A asks: 

/a yda £e ynt. / What is he here? [/yda/ "here. " Mr. A is now asking 
for a particular fact: e. g. the man's post or local task, his reasons 
for being here, etc. ] 

Mr. B may reply: 

/a may sardar ynt. / He is our chieftain. 

(3) Mr. A sees a little girl at Mr. B's home. Mr. A asks: 

/a tai 2e ynt. / What [relation] is she of yours [sg. ]? 

Mr. B may reply: 

/a mani jynykk ynt. / She is my daughter [lit. girl], 
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(4) Mr. A asks the identity of a man seen at Mr. B's home. 

Mr. B may reply: 

/a mani brase. / He is [one of] my brother[s]. [/bras/ "brother. " 

If /e/ is used, the identification remains rather indefinite, perhaps 
best translated as "one of . . . "] 

Or Mr. B may reply.- 

/a mani bras ynt. / He is my brother. [Here the identification is 
specific and definite. ] 

(5) Mr. A is telling Mr. B about a certain merchant. Suddenly he sees the merchant 
on the street. Mr. A says: 

/a sawdagyr ynt. / He is the merchant. [Here /ynt/ gives the same 
sense of definiteness as English "the. "] 

(6) Mr. A is shown an unknown machine. He asks /e See. / "What is this? " He is 

told that this is a lathe for making wooden vessels -- i. e. the machine's overall 
identity. He then points to one of the parts of the machine and asks: /e c5e ynt. / 

"What is this? " He is told that this part acts as a rest for the cutting chisel. 

Here the use of the "singular -indefinite " /e/ implies that the identity of the whole 
is unknown; when /ynt/ is employed, however, the implication is that, while the 
whole is known, the identity of some part of the whole is unknown. 



2. 300. Basic Sentences. 

mas kwja ynt. 
yda ynt. 
a yda ynt. 

bras kwja ynt. 
adda ynt. 
a adda ynt. 

pyss kwja ynt. 
oda ynt. 
a oda ynt. 

mani gw[h]ar kwja ynt. 
tai gw[h]ar yda ynt. 

eSi bwz kwja ynt. 

eSi bwz adda ynt. 

ai gok kwja ynt. 

ai gok oda ynt. 



Where is Mother? [Or: the mother. ] 

[She] is here. 

She is here. 

Where is Brother? [Or: the brother. ] 

[He] is there. 

He is there. 

Where is Father? [Or: the father. ] 

[He] is over there. 

He is over there. 

Where is my sister? 

Your [sg. ] sister is here. 

Where is his goat? 

His goat is there. 

Where is his cow? 

His cow is over there. 
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Where are our camels? 



may wStyr kwja ant. 

Swmay wStyr yda ant. 



Your [pi. ] camels are here. 



esani me3 kwja ant. 

eSani me§ adda ant. 



Where are their sheep? 

Their sheep are there. 



avani dwkkan kwja ant. 

avani dwkkan oda ant. 



Where are their shops? 

Their shops are over there. 



2. 301. The demonstrative stems also occur in various adverbial formations, /yda/ 
"here" consists of /y/ (an alternate form of /e/ "this") + a locative base /d/ (possibly 
historically from /[hjadd/ "place") + a singular locative affix /a/ (discussed in Sec. 2. 401). 
Similarly, /adda/ "there" is composed of /a/ "that" + /dd/ (an alternant of /d/) + /a/. 

There is a third locative adverb as well: /oda/ "over there" (i. e. farther away than 

/adda/). The stem /o/ "over there" is not found alone as a demonstrative, however. 



2. 400. Basic Sentences. 

tupakk kwja ynt. 
gysa ynt. 
tupakk gysa ynt. 

a mordwm kwja ynt. 
yskula ynt. 
a yskula ynt. 

nan kwja ant. 

razana ant. 
nan razana ant. 

nan kwja ant. 

razanea ant. 
nan razanea ant. 

nan kwja ant. 

razanan ant. 
nan razanan ant. 



bwz kwja ant. 
ko[h]a ant. 
bwz ko[h]a ant. 



Where is the gun? 

[It] is in the house. 

The gun is in the house. 

Where is that person? 

[He] is in the school. [Or: at school. ] 

He is at school. 

Where are the [pieces of] bread. 

[They] are in the vessel. 

The [pieces of] bread are in the vessel. 

Where are the [pieces of] bread? 

[They] are in a vessel. 

The [pieces of] bread are in a vessel. 

Where are the [pieces of] bread? 

[They] are in [the] vessels. 

The [pieces of] bread are in [the] 
ve s sels. 

Where are the goats? 

[They] are on the mountain. 

The goats are on the mountain. 
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bwz kwja ant. 

ko[h]ea ant. 
bwz ko[h]ea ant. 



Where are the goats? 

[They] are on a mountain. 
The goats are on a mountain. 



bwz kwja ant. 

ko[h]an ant. 
bwz ko[h]an ant. 



Where are the goats? 

[They] are on [the] mountains. 
The goats are on [the] mountains. 



ap kwja ynt. 

ap ko[h]a ynt. 



Where is [there a body of] water? 

A [body of] water is on the mountain. 



ap kwja ant. 

ap tasa ant. 



Where is [there a quantity of] water? 

A [quantity of] water is in the bowl. 



ap kwja ant. 

ap tasan ant. 



Where is [there a quantity of] water? 

A [quantity of] water is in the bowls. 



2. 401. The suffix /a/ functions as a general locative used with singular nouns only. 
Depending upon the non -linguistic context, it is translatable as "in, " "on, " "at, " etc. In 
later Units /a/ will be shown to have many other uses as well: (a) it is employed as a 

"directive -locative " suffix (i. e. "to" in "to the city"); (b) it marks the definite singular 
subject of some verbal forms; (c) it also may mark the definite singular object of a 
transitive verb: (d) it is used with a singular noun preceded by a preposition (i. e. as the 

"object" of the preposition), etc. The semantic range of this suffix thus includes not only 
location but singularity and definiteness as well. 

When /a/ is preceded by the "singular-indefinite" suffix /e/, the meaning is "singular- 
indefinite -location. " Compare: 

/kytab gysa ant. / The books are in the house. 

/kytab gysea ant. / The books are in a house. 

2. 402. The "singular -definite " suffix /a/ does not occur with plural nouns. Instead 
the "plural-definite" suffix /an/ /a/ occurs. This suffix illustrates a common phenomenon 
in Baluchi: a word-final /Vn/ before a vowel remains /Vn/; before a following consonant, 

however, /Vn/ often becomes /V/: e.g. 

/kytab gysan ant. / The books are in the house. 

/gwmay gysa kytab ant. / In your [pi. ] houses are the books. 

Like /a/, /an/-/a/ denotes general location, direction, definiteness, and plurality of 
the subject and/or object of certain verbal forms, etc. /an/ must occur when a plural noun 
is followed by another suffix (e. g. the possessive; see Sec. 2. 501) or when the plural 
noun is preceded by a preposition, /an / does NOT occur with either a plural subject or a 
plural complement of a copulative sentence, definite or indefinite. 
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2. 403. /ap/ "water" is treated as singular when it denotes a single body of water 
(e. g. a lake, pool). When it denotes a quantity of water, however, it is treated as a 
plural. Most mass nouns (i. e. nouns which denote an unlimited substance: e. g. "rice, " 

"tea, " "milk, " "wheat, " etc. ) are treated as plurals when they refer to quantities. They 
are singular only when a unitary, limited, and clearly delineated body of the substance is 
meant. 

2. 404. /tas/ "bowl" denotes a metal vessel used as a drinking cup or as a storage 
container for liquids, /razan/ "vessel, pot, utensil" is a general cover term; a /tas/ is 
thus also a /razan/. 



2. 500. Basic Sentences. 



e a marday gys ynt. 
e a mardani gys ant. 
bafakkay kytab yda ynt. 
ba£akkeay kytab yda ynt. 
bafakkani kytab yda ant. 
a mani pyssay bras ynt. 
a mani pyssay bras ant. 
a mani gw[h]aray kytab ant. 
a mani gw[h]arani kytab ant. 
e a balo£ay gys ynt. 
e balo£eay gys ynt. 
e baloCani gys ant. 
e a ba£akkay £e ynt. 
e a bafakkani 2e ynt. 



This is that man's house. 

These are those men's houses. 

The boy's book is here. 

A boy's book is here. 

[The] boys' books are here. 

He is my father's brother. 

They are my father's brothers. 

They are my sister's books. 

They are my sisters' books. 

This is the house of that Baluchi. 

This is the house of a Baluchi. 

These are the houses of [the] Baluchis. 
What [relation] is he of that boy? 

What [relation] is he of those boys? 



2 501 After a singular noun ( + the "singular -indefinite suffix /e/), the possessive 
suffix occurs as /ay/. E. g- 

/baCakkay kytab/ the boy's book 
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/ba£akkeay kytab/ a boy's book 

The form of the possessive suffix employed with a plural noun is / i/» and this must 
always be preceded by the "plural -definite " suffix /an/ (although in this case the meaning 
may be either definite or indefinite according to context). E. g. 

/baCakkani kytab/ the boys' books. [Or: boys' books. As was stated 

in Sec. 1. 303, plural nouns are not distinguished for definiteness 
versus indefiniteness, and the translation thus depends upon the 
context, ] 



2. 600. Drills and Exercises. 



2.601. Substitution. 



The instructor reads the pattern sentence. The student repeats the sentence, replacing 
each underlined item with the proper Baluchi translation of the English word or words 
directly beneath it. E. g. 



Instructor: 



Student: 



/e 

/e 



2 . 



mam 

his 

ai 



msni 


py s say 


bras ynt 
student s 
correct . 

bras ynt 


his 


chieftain' s 




my 


husband's 




that 


Baluchi ' s 




our 


mother 's 




that 


person's 




wSty r 


yda 


ant. 




there 

over there 
on the mountain 




on a mountain 




on the mountains 



py ssay 
mother ' s 
massy 



bras ynt. / 



bras ynt. / [Or: /e eSi mas ay 



Both translations are possible, and the 



3. e baloSeay gys ynt. 

an American 1 s 
a Pakistani's 
a merchant 's 
a shopkeeper's 
a teacher 's 
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4. 



a baloEani 

Americans ' 
my brother s 1 
those merchants' 
those boys ' 
my sisters ' 

man balo£e 



gys ant. 



wn. 





an Englishman 








a 


teacher 








a 


shopkeeper 








a 


merchant 








their teacher 






6 . 


a tai 


gw[h]ar 


ynt. 






our 


dog 








their 


mother 








their 


cow 








your [pi. ] goat 








my 


book 






7. 


mani 


tupakk 


kwja ynt, 






their 


bowl 








your [sg. ] 


school 








his 


father 








her 


shop 








your [pi. ] 


brother 






8. 


mani bras 


ko[h]a 


ynt. 








in the house 










in the shop 










in the school 










in their shop 










in that shopkeeper's house 


9. 


ap kwja 


ant. 








here 










over there 








in the 


bowls 








in my 


ve s sels 








there 








10. 


taw 


may sardar 




ay. 




he 


my father 




is 




you [pi. ] 


Baluchis 




are 




they 


our sheep 




are 




I 


Pakistani 




am 
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we 



his daughters 



are 



2. 602. Question-Response Drill I. 

1 . ap kwja ant. 

2. nan kwja ant. 

3. bwz kwja ant. 

4. tupakk kwja ant. 

5. jynykk kwja ant. 

2. 603. Question-Response Drill II. 

1 . a tai 2 e ynt. 

2. a §wmay 2e ynt. 

3. a e baSakkay £e ynt. 

4. a e§ani £e ynt. 

5. a avani £e ynt. 

2. 604. Question-Response Drill III. 

1. tai tupakk kwja ynt. 

2. may dwkkan kwja ynt. 

3. Swmay tas kwja ynt. 

4. esi gok kwja ynt. 

5. ai meS kwja ynt. 

2. 605. Question-Response Drill IV. 

1. tai bras kwja ant. 

2. ap kwja ant. 

3. avani za[h]g kwja ant. 

4. dwkkandar kwja ant. 

5. nan kwja ant. 

2. 606. Question-Response Drill V. 



in the bowl 
in the vessel 
on the mountain 
in my house 
in the school 



He is my brother. 
She is our sister. 
He is his father. 

He is their son. 

She is their sister. 



My gun is over there. 
Our shop is there. 

Our bowl is here. 

His cow is over there. 
His sheep is there. 



My brothers are in the mountains. 

Water is [lit. are] in the bowls. 

Their children are in the school. 

The shopkeepers are in the shops. 

The [pieces of] bread are in the vessels. 



1. a yda ?e ynt. our chieftain 

2. a oda £e ynt. their teacher 

3. a £ee. a merchant 
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4. a ?e ant. 

5. a mardwm £ee. 



Americans 
a Baluchi 



2. 607. Matching Drill. 

Match each of the following Baluchi sentences with its English translation given below. 
Analyse each sentence grammatically, making sure that its structure is well understood. 
Drill each sentence aloud for fluency. 

1. man yskulea masTar wn. 

2. man yskula masTar wn. 

3. man yskulay masTare wn. 

4. man yskuleay masTare wn. 

5. ma yskula masTar an. 

6. ma yskulea masTar an. 

7. ma yskulay masTar an. 

8. ma yskula masTar an. 

9. ma yskuleay masTar an. 

10. ma yskulani masTar an. 

1. We are the teachers in the school. 

2. We are the teachers of the school. 

3. I am a teacher of a school. 

4. I am the teacher in a school. 

5. We are the teachers of the schools. 

6. I am the teacher in the school. 

7. We are [the] teachers of a school. 

8. I am a teacher of the school. 

9. We are the teachers in the schools. 

10. We are the teachers in a school. 

2. 700. Vocabulary. 

there 

of that: his, her, its 

water 

of those: their 



adda 

ai 

ap 

avani 
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amrikan 

an 

angrez 

ay 

baloif 

bras 

bwz 

dwkkan 

dwkkandar 

e§ani 

eSi 

gok 

gvanDo 

gw[h]ar 

jynykk 

kwja 

kytab 

ma 

mas 

ma s T a r 

man 

mani 

mardwm 

may 

meS 

oda 

paky stani 

pyss 

sardar 

sawdagyr 

?wma 

Swmay 

tas 

tai 

taw 

tupakk 

wn 

wStyr 
yda 
ynt 
y skul 
yt 

za[h]g [or /zag/] 



American 
[wej are 
English[man] 

[you sg. ] are 

Baluchi (person) 

brother 

goat 

shop 

shopkeeper 
of these: their 

of this: his, her, its 

cow 

baby ; infant 

sister 

girl 

where ? 

book 

we 

mother 

teacher 

I 

my 

person 

our 

sheep 

over there 

Pakistani 

father 

chieftain, leader 
merchant 
you [pi. ] 
your [pi. ] 

bowl, drinking vessel, storage vessel for 
liquids 

your [sg. ] 

you [sg. ] 

gun 

[i] am 

camel 

here 

is [definite] 
school 

[you pi. ] are 
child, offspring 
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UNIT THREE 



3. 100. Basic Sentences. 



kytab mezay sara ynt. 
jamag swndukay taha ynt. 
pazvar swndukay £era ynt. 
kalam kytabay sarbyra ynt. 
dra?k gysay dema ynt. 
bag gysay pwsSta ynt. 
dra£k jo[h]ay kyrra ynt. 
kytab jynykkay gvara ynt. 
kw£akk ba£akkay pa[h]nada ynt. 
nypad kaTTay sera ynt. 
ap razanay taha ant. 
gok ra[h]ay sara ant. 



The book is on the table. 

The shirt is in the box. 

The shoe is under the box. 

The pen is on top of the book. 

The tree is in front of the house. 

The garden is behind the house. 

The tree is on the edge [bank] of the stream. 
The book is beside [close to] the girl. 

The dog is beside [next to] the boy. 

The bedding is on the cot. 

The water is [lit. are] in the vessel. 

The cows are on the road. 



3. 101. The Baluchi equivalents of many English prepositions consist of a noun + the 
possessive suffix followed by another noun denoting the location + the "singular -definite " 
suffix /a/. Thus, /razanay taha/ "in the vessel" is literally "[the] vessel's interior- 
locative"; /gysay pwsta/ "behind the house" is "[the] house's back-locative"; etc. Some 
of these "locatives" are also found independently. E. g. 



POSTPOSITION 


MEANING 


NOUN 


MEANING 


/-ay Sera/ 


under, below, 
beneath 


/(5er/ 


down, below 


/-ay dema/ 


in front of 


/dem/ 


face 


/-ay gvara/ 


beside, close to 


/ gvar/ 


breast, chest 


/ - ay kyrra / 


on the edge of 


/kyrr/ 


edge, bank 


/-ay pa[h]nada/ 


beside, next to, 
alongside 


/pa[h]nad/ 


side 


/-ay pwSta / 


behind, in back of 


/pw§t/ 


back 


/-ay sara/ 


on, on top of 


/sar/ 


head, upper portion 


/ -ay sarbyra / 


on the very top of, 
above, over 


/ sar/ + 
/byr/ 


head + placed upon 
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POSTPOSITION 



MEANING 



NOUN 



MEANING 



/-ay taha/ in, inside /ta[h]/ interior 

3. 102. Locative postpositions like /-ay sara/ "on" and /-ay taha/ "in, inside" differ 
from the "singular -definite " suffix /a/ only in that the former specify the exact nature of 
the location, while the latter is general and nonspecific. Thus, /tasay taha/ specifies 
" inside the bowl"; /tasa/ may mean "in the bowl, " "on the bowl, " "at the bowl, " etc. , 
depending upon the context. 



3. 200. Basic Sentences. 



kytab mezani sara ant. 
jamag swndukani taha ant. 
pazvar swndukani <fera ant. 
ap razanani taha ant. 
mwrg dra^kani sara ant. 
bag gysani pwsta ant. 



The books are on [the] tables. 

The shirts are in [the] boxes. 

The shoes are under [the] boxes. 

The water is [lit. are] in [the] vessels. 
The birds are on [the] trees. 

The gardens are behind [the] houses. 



3. 201. A plural noun preceding the postpositional construction is treated as a plural 
possessive: i. e. it occurs with the "plural-definite" suffix /an/-/a/ + the proper form 

of the possessive suffix, / i/ (see Secs. 2. 402 and 2. 501). 



3.300. Basic Sentences. 

mezay sara kytab ynt. 
mezay sara kytab ant. 
mezani sara kytab ant. 
mezay sara kytabe, 
jo[h]ay kyrra dra?ke. 
swndukay Sera pazvare. 



On the table is the book. 

On the table are [the] books. 

On [the] tables are [the] books. 

On the table is a book. 

On the edge of the stream is a tree. 
Under the box is a shoe. 
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3. 301. In Sec. 1. 103 it was seen that the common syntactic arrangement for the 
copulative sentence is SUBJECT - COMPLEMENT - VERB (or complement + /e/). When 
the complement is a postpositional phrase, two orders are possible: SUBJECT 

COMPLEMENT - VERB or COMPLEMENT SUBJECT - VERB. These are semantically 
equivalent. E. g. 

/kytab swndukay taha ynt. / The book is in the box. [Or: ] 

/ swndukay taha kytab ynt. / In the box is the book. 

When the subject is marked by the "singular-indefinite" suffix /e/, and no verb occurs, 
however, the order must be COMPLEMENT SUBJECT (+ /e/). An alternate order is 
possible too: SUBJECT (+ /e/) - COMPLEMENT - VERB (i. e. /ynt/, /ant/, etc.). E. g. 

/gysay dema draCke. / In front of the house is a tree. [Never '■'/draCke 
gysay dema. / But; ] 

/draCke gysay dema ynt. / A tree is in front of the house. [The location 
is seen as definite; the tree, however ; is indefinite. ] 

An optional phrase break may occur between the SUBJECT and the COMPLEMENT, 
whether these units are composed of one word or a long phrase. See also Sec. 1. 101. E. g. 

/gys + draCkani dema ynt. / The house is in front of the trees. [Or: ] 

/draCkani dema + gys ynt. / In front of the trees is the house. [No 

phrase break normally occurs between the SUBJECT or COMPLEMENT 
and the copulative VERB. ] 



3. 400. Basic Sentences. 

pazvar swndukeay Sera ynt. 
swndukeay Cera pazvar ynt. 
swndukeay Cera pazvare. 
pazvare swndukeay Cera ynt. 
gys draCkeay dema ynt. 
draCkeay dema gys ynt. 
draCkeay dema gyse. 
gys draCkani dema ynt. 
draCkani dema gys ynt. 
draCkani dema gyse. 



The shoe is under a box. [Or: ] 

Under a box is the shoe. 

Under a box is a shoe. 

A shoe is under a box. 

The house is in front of a tree. [Or: ] 
In front of a tree is the house. 

In front of a tree is a house. 

The house is in front of [the] trees. 

In front of [the] trees is the house. 

In front of [the] trees is a house. 
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3. 401. The noun preceding the postpositional construction may also be indefinite, in 
which case the "singular -indefinite " suffix /e/ occurs before the possessive affix /ay/ in 
the singular, as described in Sec. 2. 501. Plural nouns may also be semantically indefinite 
but this can be inferred only from the context. 



3. 500. Basic Sentences. 



ai gys dema ynt. 
mani gys pwSta ynt. 
Swmay bag pa[h]nada ynt. 

tai pazvar <5era ant. 
ai kytab sara ant. 
may gys eska ynt. 

avani gys aska ynt. 



His house is in front. 

My house is in back. 

Your [pi. ] garden is adjacent [lit. beside, 
next to]. 

Your [sg. ] shoes are underneath. 



His books are on top. 



Our house is on this side [of some 
unmentioned, known object]. 

Their house is on that side [of some 
unmentioned, known object]. 



3. 501. The noun + /a/ constructions introduced as "compound postpositions" in Sec. 

3. 101 are also employed as "locative adverbs" (at least in English translation). Compare 
/yda/ "here, " etc. ; see Sec. 2. 301. 

3. 502. Two further locative formations are /e§ka/ "on this side" and /aSka/ "on that 
side. " These consist of the demonstrative stems /e/ "this" and /a/ "that" + /§/ (seen in 
/esi/ "of this " and /e sani/ "of these"; see Secs. 2. 202 and 3. 1 1 03)+ a stem /k/ (possibly 
historically related to /kynykk/ "side" or to /kas/ "side (of the body)" + the "singular - 
definite" suffix /a/. 



3. 600. Basic Sentences. 



Jfergejay eska berwme. 



On this side of the carpet is an [article of] 
bedding. 



£ergejeay eSka <5yrage. 



On this side of a carpet is a lamp. 



Syrageay eSkea kar?e. 



[Suppose that] on this side of a lamp is a 
knife. 
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Cyrageay eSka mani kar£e. 

kytabay eska kalam ynt. 
rekeay eSka wstyr ynt. 
Sergejay eSkea nypad ynt. 

pazvarani e5ka tupakk ant. 
pazvarani eSkea tupakk ant. 

as ko[h]ay aSka ynt. 
gokay aska bwz ynt. 

Syragani aska mani kar£ ynt. 



On this side of a lamp is a knife of mine 
[i. e. one of my knives]. 

On this side of the book is the pen. 



On this side of a sand dune is the camel. 



On this [lit. a certain this] side of the 
carpet is the bedding. 



On this side of [the] shoes are [the] guns. 



On this [lit. a certain this] side of [the] 
shoes are [the] guns. 

The fire is on that side of the mountain. 



On that side of the cow is the goat. 

On that side of [the] lamps is my knife. 



3.601. A noun (j^ the "singular -indefinite " suffix /e/ or the "plural-definite" suffix 
/an/ /a/) + a form of the possessive suffix may be followed by /eska/ "on this side" or 
/aSka/ ' 'on that side. " These function exactly like the other "compound postpositions" 
introduced in Sec. 3. 101. 

It is noteworthy that the "singular -indefinite " suffix /e/ may occur in /eSkea/ and 
/aSkea/. This renders the location more indefinite -- something rather difficult to express 
in English translation: "on a certain this side, " "approximately on this side. " 

When the "singular - indefinite " suffix /e/ occurs both in the noun of the construction 
and also in /eSkea/ or /aSkea/, the meaning of the phrase is rendered almost suppositional 
or imaginary: "suppose that on this side of a ... " E. g. 

/kytabay eska mani kar£ ynt. / On this side of the book is my knife. 

/kytabeay e§ka mani kar2 ynt. / On this side of a book is my knife. 

/kytabay eskea mani kar<5 ynt. / On this [lit. a certain this] side of the 

book is my knife. 

/kytabeay e§kea kar£e. / [Suppose that] on this side of a book is a knife. 
[This sort of sentence is frequent in riddles, fables, etc. ] 



3. 602. /berwm/ denotes any covering used (temporarily or permanently) as bedding, 
/nypad/ denotes the whole of the bedding. /kaTT/ is used for the frame of the bed the 
bedstead. 



3. 700. Basic Sentences. 
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a kwjay mardwme. 

a mard yday ynt. 
ai jan oday ynt. 



Where is that person from? [Lit. That 
of-where a-person? ] 

That man is from here [lit. of-here]. 

His wife is from over there [lit. 
of -over - there ]. 



a kwjay mardwm ynt. 

a mard adday ynt. 
ai jan eSkay ynt. 



Where is that person from? [Lit. That 
of-where the-person is?] 

That man is from there [lit. of-therej. 

His wife is from this side [lit. of- 
this-side]. 



a mardwm kwjay ynt. 

a mardwm aSkay ynt. 

a mardwm kwjay ant. 

a mardwm baloSystanay ant. 



Where is that person from? [Lit. That 
person of-where is?] 

That person is from that side [lit. 
of-that-side]. 

Where are those persons from? [Lit. 
Those persons of-where are?] 

Those persons are from [lit. of] 
Baluchistan. 



yday mardwm balo£ ant. 



The people here [lit. of-here the-persons] 
are Baluchis. 



demay mardwm parangi ant. 



The persons in front [lit. of -the -front] 
are Europeans. 



oday mardwm awgan ant. 



The people over there [lit. of -over -there] 
are Afghans. 



3. 701. When the possessive suffix /ay/ is employed with the locative stems, the 
resulting form is employed (a) as a modifier of a noun (e. g. /yday mardwm/ "the person 
from here") or (b) as a sort of noun (see Sec. 3. 800). This construction is possible with 
all of the so-called "locative nouns": e. g. /demay wStyr/ "the camel in front, " /pw§tay 

gys/ "the house in back, " etc. It is also common with the interrogative stem /kwj-/ 
"where?": /kwjay/ "of where, from where?" 



3. 800. Basic Sentences. 

mani pazvar kwja ant. 

tai pazvar yday swnduka ant. 

tai pazvar ydaya ant. 

tai pazvar ydayea ant. 



Where are my shoes? 

Your shoes are in the box here [lit. 
of-here]. 

Your shoes are in the [one] here 
[lit. of-here -(one)]. 

Your shoes are in a [certain one] here. 
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tai kar<5 kwja ant. 

mani kar£ yday swndukan ant. 

mani kar£ ydayan ant. 

mani jamag kwja ynt. 

kaTTay eSkay swnduka tai jamag ynt. 

kaTTay eSkaya tai jamag ynt. 

kaTTeay eskaya tai jamag ynt. 
kaTTay eskayea tai jamag ynt. 
kaTTeay eSkayea tai jamage. 
kaTTani eSkay swnduka tai jamag ynt. 
kaTTani eSkaya tai jamag ynt. 
kaTTani eSkayea tai jamag ynt. 
kaTTay eskaya tai jamag ant. 
kaTTani eSkaya tai jamag ant. 
kaTTani eSkayea tai jamage. 



Where are your knives? 

My knives are in the boxes here [lit. 
of-herej. 

My knives are in [(the) ones] here. 

Where is my shirt? 

In the box on this side of the bed [lit. 
of-this-side of-the-bed] is your shirt. 

In the [one] on this side of the bed 
[lit. in-the -one -of-this - side of-the- 
bed] is your shirt. 

In the [one] on this side of a bed is 
your shirt. 

In a [certain one] on this side of the 
bed is your shirt. 

[Suppose that] in a [certain one] on 
this side of a bed is a shirt of yours. 

In the box on this side of [the] beds 
is your shirt. 

In the [one] on this side of [the] beds 
is your shirt. 

In a [certain one] on this side of [the] 
beds is your shirt. 

In the [ones] on this side of the bed 
are your shirts. 

In the [ones] on this side of [the] beds 
are your shirts. 

[Suppose that] in a [certain one] on 
this side of [the] beds is a shirt of 
yours . 



3. 801. The sentences given above illustrate various uses of the locative -posse ssive 
constructions /yday/ "of-here" and /eSkay/ "of-this-side" as noun modifiers and as 
substantives. Other such constructions may be similarly employed: e. g. /aSkay/ "of- 

that-side, " /oday/ "of-over -there, " /adday/ "of-there, " /demay/ "of-in-front, " /£eray/ 
"of -underneath, " etc. 

When modifying a following noun, these forms are employed just like any ordinary 
possessive noun: i. e. /yday mardwm/ "the person from here" is structurally equivalent 

to /marday kaTT/ "the bed of the man. " 

These constructions may be preceded in turn by another noun + the possessive affix. 

E.g. 

/kaTTay aSkay swnduka/ in the box on that side of the bed. [Lit. in- 
the-box of-that-side of-the-bed. ] 

/jo[h]ay kyrray gysa/ in the house on the bank of the stream. [Lit. 
in-the-house of-the-bank of -the - stream. ] 

/gysani demay dra£k/ the tree in front of [the] houses. [Lit. the-tree 
of-the-front of-houses. ] 
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When employed as substantives, these forms are treated as simple stems, and various 
affixes may occur after them. E. g. 

/ydaya/ in the [one] here 
/ydayea/ in a [certain one] here 
/ydaya/ in [(the) ones] here 
/demaya/ in the [one] in front 
/aSkayea/ in a [certain one] on that side 
/odaya/ in [(the) ones] from over there 

It is perhaps worth noting at this point that a noun + the possessive suffix (or a possessive 
pronoun) may similarly occur as a single stem before these suffixes. The meaning of such 
constructions is not always "in-the -one -of- . . . , " etc. , however, but often "in the possession 
of ..." or "at the place of ... " E. g. 

/ai jamag taia ynt. / His shirt is with [i. e. at, in the possession of, at 
the place of] you [sg. ]. 

/a mardaya mani Top ynt. / With [i. e. at, in the possession of, at the 
place of] that man is my hat. 

Most of these forms have an optional alternant with a /g/ following the possessive 
morpheme. See Sec. 0.311. E. g. 

/kaTTay eSkayga tai jamag ynt. / In the [one] on this side of the bed is 
your shirt, [/eskayga/ is synonymous with /eSkaya/. J 

/ydayga tai kytab ant. / In the [one] here are your [sg. ] books. [ = 

/ydaya/. ] 

/ydayga tai kytab ant. / In [(the) ones] here are your [sg. ] books. [ = 
/ydaya/. ] 

/mani tupakk demayga ynt. / My gun is in the [one] in front. [- /demaya/. ] 

/mani tupakk demayga ant. / My guns are in [(the) ones] in front. [ = 
/demaya/. ] 

/ai jamag taiga ynt. / His shirt is with [i. e. at, in the possession of, 
at the place of] you [sg. ]. [= /taia/. ] 

/a mardayga mani Top ynt. / With [i. e. at, in the possession of, at the 
place of] that man is my hat. [= /mardaya/. ] 

/a mardaniga mani wStyr ant. / With [at, in the possession of, at the 
places of] those men are my camels. 



3. 900. Basic Sentences. 



eSkay kaTTe, aw aSkay swnduke. 



The [one] on this side is a bed, and the [one] 
on that side is a box. 



eSkay mare, aw a§kay dare. 



The [one] on this side is a snake, and the 
[one] on that side is a [piece of] wood. 



eSkay pwlle, aw aSkay mani kalam ynt. 



The [one] on this side is a flower, and the 
[one] on that side is my pen. 
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esSkay kaTT ynt, aw aSkay swnduk ynt. The [one] on this side is the bed, and the 

[one] on that side is the box. 

yday kar£ ant, aw adday kalame. The [ones] here are [the] knives, and the 

[one] there is a pen. 

demay Sergej ant, aw pwStay nypad ant. The [ones] in front are carpets, and the 

[ones] in back are bedding. 

yday kaTT, aw oday swnduk ant. The [ones] here [are] beds, and the [ones] 

over there are boxes. 

eSkay kaTT ant, aw aSkay swnduk. The [ones] on this side are beds, and the 

[ones] on that side [are] boxes. 

3. 901. As has been seen above, these locative -possessive constructions are treated 
much like other substantives. They may thus occur freely as subjects or as complements 
in a copulative sentence. Compare: 

/eSkay kaTTe, aw aSkay swnduke. / The [one] on this side is a bed, 
and the [one] on that side is a box. [/eSkay/ and /askay/ here 
function as the subjects of their respective clauses, and the word 
"one" must be inserted in the translation. ] 

/eska kaTTe, aw aSka swnduke. / On this side is a bed, and on that side 
is a box. [/eSka/ and /a§ka/ are locatives here -- adverbs in the 
English sense. Note that /eSkay/ signifies "the [one] on this, side 
[of some unmentioned object], " while /eSka/ simply denotes "on this 
side" with no unnamed referent object being understood. ] 



3. 902. The conjunction /aw/ "and" functions as a connector between two clauses or 
between two items of the same grammatical class (e. g. between two nouns, two adjectives, 
etc. ). If there are more than two such items or clauses, /aw/ occurs only between the 
last two. In a sentence consisting of two clauses separated by /aw/, the first clause ends 
in /, /; two individual items connected by /aw/ (e. g. two nouns: /Top aw jamag/ "the 

hat and the shirt") are not separated by /, /. When there are more than two clauses or 
items, each clause or item except the last in the series ends with /, /: e. g. /kar£, Top, 

aw jamag/ "the knife, the hat, and the shirt. " 

The intonation contour symbolised by /, / is 2-3-3 or 2-3-2 l/2. In other words, any 
syllable[s] following the syllable bearing the high pitch-stress (see Sec. 1. 104) either 
remain high (though with no particular stress) or drop slightly to a level somewhere between 
levels 2 and 3. There may also be a slight rise at the very end of the contour. E. g. 

/eSkay kaTTe, aw aSkay swnduke. / The [one] on this side is a bed, and 
the [one] on that side is a box. [The intonation pattern of this sentence 
is 2-2 3-3 (or 2 l/2), 2 2-2 2-3-1. ] 

When /aw/ connects two clauses containing the same verb, the verb may be omitted 
from one or the other clause. E. g. 
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/yday kaTT ant, aw oday swnduk ant. / The [ones] here are beds, and 
the [ones] over there are boxes. [Or: /yday kaTT, aw oday swnduk 

ant. / or /yday kaTT ant, aw oday swnduk. /] 



3. 1000. Basic Sentences. 



e bag ynt, aw eskayge gys ynt. 



This is the garden, and the [one] on this 
side [of it] is the house. 



e gok ant, aw askayge asp ant. 



These are cows, and the [ones] on that 
side [of them] are horses. 



a mezay ydayge mani mez ynt. 



The [one] hither from that table [lit. 
that table's here -one] is my table. 



a gysani pwStayge Swmay gys ant. 



The [ones] behind those houses [lit. those 
houses' behind-ones] are your [pi. ] houses. 



3. 1001. A possessive locative + /g/ + the suffix /e/ is employed to locate an object 
in relation to some other object[s] in the context. Thus, /eskayge/ denotes "the one on 
this side of the object mentioned . " /eSkay/, on the other hand, simply denotes "the one 
on this side" without specifying a spatial relationship with any other object: i. e. without 

saying "on this side of what. " The object with which the relationship is specified may 
also be expressed: it then possesses the construction ending in /-ayge/. E. g. 

/mezay eSkayge/ the [one] on this side of the table 

/gysay demayge/ the [one] in front of the house 

/a gysani pa[h]nadayge/ the [one] beside those houses 

/e gokani addayge/ the [one] thither from [i. e. there, in locative 
relation to] these cows 

/tai kalamay ydayge/ the [one] hither from [i. e. here, in locative 
relation to] your [sg. ] pen 



3. 1100. Basic Sentences. 



e mare, ya dare, 
e dare. 

e5kay kaTTe, ya swnduke. 
eSkay kaTTe. 

a mani kalam ynt, ya tai kalam ynt. [Or: 
/ . . . ya tai. /] 

a tai kalam ynt. 



Is this a snake, or a [piece of] wood? 

It is a [piece of] wood. 

Is the [one] on this side a bed or a box? 
The [one] on this side is a bed. 

Is that my pen, or is [it] your [sg. ] pen? 

That is your [sg. ] pen. 
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3. 1101. The conjunction /ya/ "or" is employed much like /aw/ "and. " When /ya/ 
connects two clauses, the first ends with /, /. The intonation pattern of a sentence 
consisting of clauses separated by /ya/ is like that described above in Sec. 3. 902, except 
that the stressed syllables may have extra-high pitch-stress indicating contrastive 
emphasis. E. g, 

/a mare, ya dare. / Is that a snake, or a [piece of] wood? [The 
intonation pattern is thus 2 3-3 (or 2 l/2), 2 3-1, Or: ] 

/a m£re, ya d£re. / Is that a SNAKE, or a [piece of] WOOD? [The 
pattern is 2 4-3, 2 4-1. Extra-high pitch-stress is symbolised 

by /'/. ] 



3. 1200. Basic Sentences. 



e 2yrage? 

[h]a, e £yrage. 

e ka r £ e ? 

ynna, e kalame. 



Is this a lamp? 

Yes, this is a lamp. 

Is this a knife ? 

No, this is a pen. 



e mani jamag ynt ? 

ynna, e£ tai jamag ynt. 



Is this my shirt? 

No, THIS is your [sg. ] shirt. 



e ai gys ynt? 

na, ai gys es ynt. 



Is this his house ? 

No, his house is THIS [one]. 



a Swmay swnduk ant ? 

na, es ant, may swnduk. 



Are those your [pi. ] boxes? 

No, THESE are [they], our boxes. 



£e, a mani wStyr ynt? 

[h]aw, e§ ynt, tai wStyr. 



[What, ] is this my camel? 

Yes, THIS is [it], your [sg. ] camel. 



3. 1201. Interrogative sentences requiring a "yes -or -no " answer (i. e. other than 
those containing a question word or consisting of clauses separated by /ya/ "or") have the 
intonation pattern 2-3-3. In other words, any syllable[s] following the syllable bearing 
the high pitch-stress (see Secs. 1. 104 and 3. 902) remain high or even rise a trifle higher 
than pitch 3. E. g. 

/e mare?/ Is this a snake? [The intonation pattern is 2 3-3 (3 l/2)?] 

/e m^re?/ Is this a SNAKE? [The intonation pattern of an emphatic 
sentence has extra-high pitch-stress on the stressed syllable, and 
any following syllables remain high: 2 4-4?] 



3. 1202. Words for "yes" and "no" differ somewhat from dialect to dialect. Common 
are /[h]a/ or /[h]aw/ (or /[h]aw/) for "yes" and /ynna/ or its "short form" /na/ for "no. " 
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These words may be set off from a following sentence by /, / (as in the examples above), or 
they may be treated as separate sentences in themselves. E. g. 

/ynna, e £yrage. / No, this is a lamp. [The intonation pattern is 
2-3, 2 2-3-1. ] 

/ynna. e Cyrage. / No. This is a lamp. [The intonation is 3-1. 

2 2-3-1. ] 

/[h]a. / Yes. [The intonation contour falls from 3 to 1 on the single 
syllable. ] 

/[h]a ? / Yes? [The pattern rises from 2 to 3 on the monosyllable. ] 

3. 1203. /eS/ "this, these" consists of the demonstrative stem /e/ "this" + /§/ (see 
Secs. 2. 202 and 3. 502). This form is always used as an independent substantive: i. e. 

as a subject or as a complement and never as an adjective modifying a noun (e. g. "this 
book" must always be /e kytab/ and never T /es kytab/). It is also used to refer to definite 
objects only. 

/e £yrage. / This is a lamp. [One cannot say ' l '/e'§ £yrage. / since 
/ciyrag/ here is indefinite. Compare: J 

/es <5y rag ynt. / THIS is the lamp. [Or, less emphatically, /e ciyrag 
ynt. / "This is the lamp. "] 

This form also carries connotations of emphasis, and it thus often has extra-high 
pitch-stress. It may be translated "THIS one" or "THIS is the one ..." When used 
emphatically this way, an alternate syntactic order is possible: /es/ may come first, 

followed by the verb form, followed by a /, /, and ending with the complement of the 
sentence. E. g, 

/es tai jamag ynt. / THIS is your [sg. ] shirt. [The intonation pattern 
is 4 2-2 2-2 1.] 

/tai jamag £s ynt. / Your [sg. ] shirt is THIS [one], [Pattern: 2-2 2-2 

4 1.] 

f 6s ynt, tai jamag. / THIS is [it], your [sg. ] shirt. [Pattern: 4 3, 

2-2 2-1. or 4 3, 1-1 1 1. ] 

It should be noted that no form comparable to /eS/ can be made from the demonstrative 
stem /a/ "that": i. e. '‘'/a§/ does not occur. 

3. 1204. An interrogative "yes-or-no" sentence is optionally introduced by /£e, . . . / 
"what, . . . ? " Although this usage is common in that variety of Rakhshani Baluchi spoken 
around Noshki, it appears to be less frequent in the Makrani and Eastern Hill Dialects. 
Indeed, some speakers of the latter claimed that this use of /<5e/ "what?" is quite incorrect, 
being a loan-translation from Urdu. Nevertheless, the author noted many instances of this 
usage in the Rakhshani Baluchi area, and the student may employ it freely there. E. g. 

/£e, e tai kalam ynt?/ [What, ] is this your [sg. ] pen? [Or:] 

/e tai kalam ynt?/ Is this your [sg. ] pen? [The intonation contour 
indicates that the utterance is a question. ] 
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3. 1300. Drills and Exercises. 



3. 1301. Substitution. 



1. tupakk kaTTay sara ynt. 

[the] shoe 

[the] bowl 
[the] knife 
[the] shirt 
[the] dog 

2. mani tupakk kaTTay gvara ynt. 

[the] tree 's 
[the] box' s 
[the] table 1 s 
a table 1 s 
my brother 1 s 

3. mani tupakk kaTTay sara ynt. 

under 
behind 
close to 
in front of 
be side 



kytab 


mezani 


sara ant. 


lamps 


tables ' 




knive s 


boxes ' 




pens 


books 1 




bedding[ s] 


beds ' 




shoes 


carpets 1 




mezani 


Sera 


kytab 


trees 1 




flowers 


boxes 1 




his shoes 


beds 1 




our knives 


shirts ' 




my pens 


bedding[ s ] 1 




beds 


mezay pa[h]nada 


tupakk 


on 




lamps 


under 


shoes 


on 


top of 


boxes 


behind 


carpets 


in 


front of 


bedding[ s] 



ant. 



ant. 
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7. 



eSka 



karSe. 



gy ragay 
[the] st ream ' s 
[the] box' s 
a cow's 
a dog 's 
a book's 

8. mezay 
trees' 

[the] camel's 
a sand dune ' s 
a stream's 
[the] girl's 



a house 
a table 
a horse 
a boy 
a pen 

a ska mani swnduk 

our house 
his sheep 
your [pi. ] goat 
their garden 
your [sg. ] shirt 



eskay wStyre, 


aw askay 


goke . 


a goat 




a sheep 


a knife 




a pen 


a carpet 




a [roll of] bedding 


a snake 




a [piece of] wood 


a vessel 




a lamp 


jo[h]ay 


ky r ra 


dra?ke. 


[the ] house ' s 


in front of 


a garden 


a boy's 


be side 


a girl 


a vessel' s 


inside 


a [piece of] bread 


carpets ' 


on top of 


a lamp 


a book's 


unde r 


a pen 



gys 


dema 


camel 


on top 


garden 


on that side 


cow 


on this side 


wife 


in back 


shoe 


underneath 



ynt. 



12. yday mardwm 

of there 
of over there 
of in front 
of that side 
of this side 



baloS 

Americans 

Englishmen 

Europeans 

Afghans 

Pakistanis 



ant. 



13. eSani jan adday ant. 

of here 
of that side 
of Baluchistan 
of where ? 
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of over there 

14. kaTTay eSkaya mani kar£ 

in the [one] on that side [the] vessels 

in the [one] in back those bowls 

in the [ones] on this side your shirts 

in a [certain one] here our hats 

in a [certain one] on that [the] snakes 

side 



15. kaTTay elkay swnduka mani jamag 

in the boxes on that side of the lamp your [pi. ] bedding[s] 
in the garden in front of the house flowers 

in the vessel on that side of the fire [pieces of] bread 

on the road behind the house our cows 

in the trees on the bank of the stream birds 



ant. 



ant. 



3. 1302. Question-Response Drill I. 

Using the information given in the right-hand column, reply to each question with a 
complete sentence. 

1. ap kwja ant. 

2. mani jamag kwja ynt. 

3. tai gys kwja ynt. 

4. tai pyssay tupakk kwja 
ynt. 

5. nypad kwja ynt. 

3. 1303. Question-Response Drill II. 

1. a mardwm kwjay ant 

2. e zalbul kwjay ant. 

3. tai jan kwjay ynt. 

4. a mard kwjay ynt. 

5. a jynykk kwjay ynt. 

3. 1304. Question-Response Drill III. 



1 . 


mani pazvar kwja ant. 


in the [one] here 


2. 


tai tas kwja ynt. 


in the box here [lit, of here] 


3. 


Swmay mas kwja ynt. 


in the house there [lit. of there] 


4. 


a karf kwja ynt. 


in the [one] on this side of the bed 


5. 


avani Top kwja ant. 


in the [ones] here 



of here 

of Baluchistan 
of over there 
of there 
of that side 



inside the vessel 
underneath the bed 
on the bank of the stream 
beside the box 

on the carpet 
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3. 1305. Question-Response Drill IV. 



1 . 


e kalame, ya karte. 


This is a pen. 


2. 


e mani jamag ynt, ya 
tai. 


This is my shirt. 


3. 


e?kay mare, ya dare. 


The [one] on this side is a snake 


4. 


yday may me5 ant, ya 
Swmay . 


The [ones] here are our sheep. 


5. 


a balo£ ynt, ya parangi. 


He is a Baluchi. 



3. 1306. Question-Response Drill V. 

The instructor asks the questions in the left-hand column. The student makes two 
replies: (a) an affirmative answer (e. g. "Yes, it is a pen. "), and (b) a negative reply 

identifying the object as the thing given in the right-hand column. E. g. 

Instructor: /e kar£e?/ 

Student: /[h]a. e karfe. / [And again: ] 

/ynna, e kalame. / [The word "pen" being given in the 
right-hand column. ] 



1 . 


e gyse? 


school 


2. 


taw balo£ ay? 


American 


3. 


£e, aeSipyss ynt? 


brother 


4. 


razanay taha ap ant? 


[pieces of] bread 


5. 


yday mardwm baloS ant? 


Afghans 



3. 1307. Question-Response Drill VI. 

The student makes two replies to each of the following questions: (a) an affirmative 

answer using /el/ "THIS one" (e. g. "Yes, THIS is my pen. "), and (b) a negative reply 
again employing /e£/ (e. g. "No, THIS is your pen. "). Word order may be varied as 
described in Secs. 3. 1200 and 3. 1203. E. g. 

Instructor: /e ai swndukynt?/ 

Student: /[h]a, e$ ai swnduk ynt. / [Or, /[h]a, ai swnduk e3 ynt. / 

or /[h]a, e§ ynt, ai swnduk. /. And again: ] 

/ynna, eS ai swnduk ynt. / [Or, /ynna, ai swnduk e§ ynt. / 
or /ynna, eS ynt, ai swnduk./. Extra -high pitch- stress 
may be laid upon /e§/ for contrastive emphasis. ] 

1 . e tai gys ynt ? 

2. e avani gw[h]ar ynt? 

3. e a balo£ay tupakk ynt? 

4. e Swmay kar£ ant? 

5. e eSani jan ant? 
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3.1400. Vocabulary. 

Locative nouns and adverbs are listed below with a final /-[a]/: e. g. /dem[a]/ "in 

front of. " Some of these items will be reintroduced later as common nouns., etc. Forms 
in /-ay/ (e. g. /demay/ "the [one] in front") are not separately listed. 



as 


fire 


a£k[a] 


[on] that side 


aw 


and 


awgan 


Afghan, Pathan 


bag 


garden 


bsloSy stan 


Baluchistan 


berwm 


any covering used (temporarily or permanently) 
as bedding 


Ser[a] 


under, beneath, below, down 


Sergej 


carpet, floor -covering 


Syrag 


lamp 


dar 


[piece of] wood, stick 


dem[a] 


[in] front [of] 


e§ 


THIS one, THIS is the one . . . 


e§k[a] 


[on] thi s side 


gvar[a] 


beside, close [to] 


[h]aw (or /[h]aw/) 


ye s 


[h]a 


yes 


jamag 


shirt 


jan 


wife 


karC 


knife 


kalam 


pen 


kaTT 


bed, bedstead 


kyrr[a] 


[on] the edge [of], [on] the bank [of] 


mar 


snake 


mez 


table 


na 


no 


nypad 


bedding 


pa[h]nad[a] 


beside, next [to], adjacent [to] 


pazvar 


shoe 


parangi 


European 


pwll 


flower 


pwSt[a] 


behind, in back [of] 


ra[h] 


road, way 


rek 


sand dune, sand 


sar[a] 


on, on top [of] 


sarbyr[a] 


on the very top [of], above, over 


swnduk 


box, chest 
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tah[a] 


inside, in 


Top 


hat, cap 


y a 


or 


ynna 


no 
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UNIT FOUR 



4. 100, Basic Sentences. 



a jamag yspetene. 


That shirt [is] a white [one]. 


a yspete jamage. 


That [is] a white shirt. 


a jamag yspet ynt. 


That shirt is white. 


a yspete jamag ynt. 


That is the white shirt. 


a jamag yspet ant. 


Those shirts are white. 


a yspete ja.mag ant. 


Those are [the] white shirts. 


a bwz sya[h]ene. 


That goat [is] a black [one]. 


a sawze dra£ke. 


That [is] a green tree. 


a sop so[h]r ynt. 


That apple is red. 


a zarde kytab ynt. 


That is the yellow book. 


a za[h]g mazan ant. 


Those children are large. 


a kasane tupakk ant. 


Those are [the] small guns. 


el CyTT drajen ynt. 


THAT rope is the long [one]. 


ei tupakk gvanDen ant. 


THOSE guns are the short [ones]. 



4. 101. The adjective is used in three ways: 

(1) As a modifier before a noun: here the adjective stem must be followed by the 

"attributive" suffix /en/-/e/ (i. e. /en/ before a following vowel and /e/ else- 
where; compare Sec. 2. 402). Adjectives are thus marked for "attribution" but 
not for number, gender, case, etc. E. g. 

/yspete jamage/ a white shirt 

/draje £yTT/ the long rope. [Or: the long rope^. Further examples: ] 

/mazanen asp/ the big horsefs] 

/sya[h]e bwz/ the black goat[s] 

(2) As an adjectival complement in a copulative sentence: here the adjective stem is 

NOT followed by /en/. E. g. 

/a jamag yspet ynt, / That shirt is white. 
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/a za[h]g mazan ant. / Those children are large. 

/a mar sya[h] ynt. / That snake is black. 

/a kar? draj ant. / Those knives are long. 

(3) As a substantive, whether used as a subject, as a complement, or in other ways 
(e. g. as a locative with various affixes, as an object, etc. ).• here the suffix 
/en/-/e/ must occur. This suffix, thus, means more than just "attribution" or 
"modification"; it may be best thought of, perhaps, as meaning "-one. " It is 
used to "connect" an adjective stem attributively to a noun (e. g. /so[h]re kytab/ 
"red-one-book" = "the red book") and also to indicate that the adjective stem 
has independent noun status (e. g. /so[h]ren/ "the-red-one"). E. g. 

/a jamag yspetene. / That shirt is a white [onej. [The "singular- 

indefinite" suffix /e/ occurs with substantives; /yspetene/ thus means 
"a-white-one. "] 

/ci CyTT drajen ynt. / THAT rope is the long [one], [/drajen/ here 
functions as a noun -- the complement of the sentence. The 
demonstrative /a/ "that" has extra-high pitch-stress, denoting 
contrastive emphasis: "THAT rope is the long one I mean. " This 

sentence pattern is usually rather emphatic. Contrast the non- 
emphatic adjectival form (with no extra-high pitch-stress): /a 2yTT 

draj ynt. / "That rope is long. "] 



4. 200. Basic Sentences. 

gysa pire marde. 
gysa pirene. 

pire marde gysa ynt. 
pirene gysa ynt. 

a pire mard gysa ynt. 
a pire gysa ynt. 

a pire mard gysa ant. 
a pire gysa ant. 

mani ko[h]ne tupakk adda ynt. 
mani ko[h]ne adda ynt. 

mani noke kytab gysa ant. 
mani noke gysa ant. 

mezay sara mani noke kytab ant. 
mezay sara mani noken ant. 



In the house [is] an old man. 

In the house [is] an old [person]. 

An old man is in the house. 

An old [person] is in the house. 

That old man is in the house. 

That old [person] is in the house. 

Those old men are in the house. 

Those old [persons] are in the house. 

My old gun is there. 

My old [one] is there. 

My new books are in the house. 

My new [ones] are in the house. 

On the table are my new books. 

On the table are my new [ones]. 
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4. 201. The above sentences illustrate the use of an adjective stem (always + /en/-/e/) 
as a subject and as a complement. 



4. 300. Basic Sentences. 



a pire mordeay pazvar ant. 
a pireneay pazvar ant. 

a pire marday pazvar ant. 
a pirenay pazvar ant. 

a varnae mardani tupakk ant. 
a varnaani tupakk ant. 

a§kay sawze dra£kea mwrge. 
aSkay sawzenea mwrge. 

aSkay sawze draSka mwrge. 
aSkay sawzena mwrge. 

aSkay sawze draSka mwrg ant. 
aSkay sawzena mwrg ant. 

aSkay sawze draSkeay sara mwrge. 
aSkay sawzeneay sara mwrge. 

aSkay sawze draSkay sara mwrge. 
aSkay sawzenay sara mwrge. 

aSkay sawze draSkani sara mwrg ant. 
aSkay sawzenani sara mwrg ant. 



Those are the shoes of an old man. 

Those are the shoes of an old [person]. 

Those are the shoes of the old man. 

Those are the shoes of the old 
[person]. 

Those are [the] guns of [the] young men. 

Those are [the] guns of [the] young 
[persons]. 

On a green tree on that side [is] a bird. 

On a green [one] on that side [is] a 
bird. 

On the green tree on that side [is] a bird. 

On the green [one] on that side [is] a 
bird. 

On [the] green trees on that side are birds. 

On [the] green [ones] on that side are 
birds . 

On [top of] a green tree on that side [is] 
a bird. 

On [top of] a green [one] on that side 
[is] a bird. 

On [top of] the green tree on that side 
[is] a bird. 

On [top of] the green [one] on that 
side [is] a bird. 

On [top of] [the] green trees on that side 
are birds. 

On [top of] [the] green [ones] on that 
side are birds. 



4. 301. The above sentences illustrate the use of an adjective stem (always + /e n/-/e/) 
as a substantive with various possessive, locative, etc. affixes. It is clear from these 
examples that an adjective stem + /en/-/e/ is tactically equivalent to a noun -- i. e. is 
used as a noun is used -- in a large number of cases. There are adjectives, of course, 
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which are not substitutable for a noun in some contexts, depending upon idiom and usage. 

4. 302, /pir/ "old" and /varna/ "young" are used for persons and animals only; for 
inanimate objects /ko[h]n/ "old" and /nok/ "new" are employed. 

4. 400. Basic Sentences. 

man eSani taha maztyre mard wn. I am the largest [eldest, most important, 

noblest] man among [lit. in] these. 

tow mani maztyre bras ay. You [sg. ] are my eldest [lit. largest] 

brother. 

a tai kastyre ba££ ynt. He is your [sg. ] youngest [lit. smallest] 

son. 

e eSani taha zanDtyre kytab ynt. This is the thickest [lit. fattest] book 

among [lit. in] these. 

e 2yTT avani taha drajtyr ynt. This rope is the longest among [lit. in] 

those. 

e sop so[h]rty r ant. These apples are the reddest. 

4. 401. The suffix /tyr/ is employed with adjective stems to denote the "superlative" 
degree: e. g. "biggest, " "longest, " "most beautiful, " etc. As will be seen in Sec. 5. 401, 

it is also used for the "comparative": e. g. "bigger [than], " "longer [than], " "more 

beautiful [than], " etc. The "attributive" suffix /en/-/e/ follows /tyr/. It may be noted 
that formations with /tyr/. are not really very common in the spoken language, and one often 
hears (e. g. ) 'big from this" for the comparative and 'big from all" for the superlative. 

4. 402. The basic meaning of /mazan/ is 'big, large, " but it also has a range of 
derived meanings including "important, " "noble, " "elder, " etc. Similarly /kasan/ means 
"little, small" but is also employed for "unimportant, " "minor, " "les s -prestigeful, " 
"young, " etc. The comparative -superlative form of /mazan/ is /maztyr/ (in some dialects 
/mastyr/), and that of /kasan/ is /kastyr/. Most other comparative - superlative 
adjectives are regularly constructed. 

4. 403. /[ay] taha/ " in, inside" is also used for "among. " E. g. 

/tai bwz e§ani taha ynt. / Your [sg. ] goat is among [lit. in] these. 

/taw e mardani taha maztyr ay. / You [sg. ] are the largest among 
[lit. in] these men. 
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4. 500. Basic Sentences. 



a Conene. 

a mani nako ynt. 

e Cone sawdagyre. 

e Sarre sawdagyre. 
e sarre sawdagyre na ynt. 
e sawdagyr gandagene. 

e Cone moTal ynt. 

e jvane moTal ynt. 
e jvane moTal na ynt. 
e moTal [hjaraben ynt. 

e moTal zabr na ynt. 

e baCakk Con ynt. 

e draje baCakk ynt. 
e mandare baCakk na ynt. 
e baCakk zanD ynt. 
e baCakk barag na ynt. 

e pwCC Con ynt. 

e grane pwCC ynt. 
e arzane pwCC na ynt, 
e pwCC [hjarab ynt. 
e pwCC jvan na ynt. 

e ap Con ant. 

e garmen ap ant. 
e sarden ap na ant. 
e ap talx [or /ta[h]l/] ant. 
e ap vaSS na ant. 

e nivag Con ant. 

e vasCe nivag ant. 
e twrse nivag na ant. 
e nivag gyrd [or /gyRd/] ant. 
e nivag lonD na ant. 



What sort [is] that ? [I. e. who?, how?, 

of what quality?, of what relationship?, 
of what price?, etc. ] 

That is my uncle. 

What sort of merchant [is] he? 

He [is] a good merchant. 

He is not a good merchant. 

This merchant is a bad [one]. 

How is this car ? 

This is the good car. 

This is not the good car. 

This car is the bad [one]. [I. e. of 
poor quality, out of order. ] 

This car is not good. 

How [of what sort, of what description, 
in what condition] is this boy? 

This is the tall boy. 

This is not the short boy. 

This boy is fat. 

This boy is not thin. 

How [of what quality, of what colour, of 
what price] is this cloth? 

This is the expensive cloth. 

This is not the cheap cloth. 

This cloth is bad [of poor quality]. 

This cloth is not good. 

How is [lit. are] this water? 

This is [lit. are] the hot water. 

This is [lit. are] not the cold water. 

This water is [lit. are] bitter. 

This water is [lit. are] not sweet 
[i. e. not drinkable ]. 

How are these fruits? 

These are the sweet fruits. 

These are not the sour fruits. 

These fruits are round. 

These fruits are not oval [i. e. not 
elliptical, egg-shaped]. 
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taw Con ay-, 

man va£C wn. 
man najoR wn. 
man joR na wn. 



How are you [sg. ]? 

I am fine [lit. happy, sweetj. 
I am sick [lit. non-well]. 

I am not well. 



e Cone kytabe. 

e baloCiay kytabe. 
e angreziay kytab na ynt. 
e mani kytab na ynt. 



What sort of book [is] it? 

It [is] a book in [lit. of] Baluchi. 

It is not a book in [lit. of] English. 
It is not my book. 



a Cone marde. 
e baloCe. 

e amrikan na ynt. 



What sort of man [is] he? 
He [is] a Baluchi. 

He is not an American. 



4. 501. /Con/ "how?, what sort of?" is treated like any other adjective: when it 

modifies a following noun or is used as a substantive, the "attributive" suffix /en/-/e/ 
occurs; elsewhere /Con/ occurs with no suffix. This word has a wide range of possible 
translations depending upon the non-linguistic context. It may refer to: 

(1) Method or means. This usage will be illustrated later once further verb forms 
have been introduced. 

(2) Quality (including colour, contents, state, etc. ). Mr. A asks: 

/e Cone kytabe. / What sort of [lit. how? ] book [is] this? 

Mr. B may make one of the following replies: 

/e so[h]re kytabe. / This [is] a red book. 

/e jvane kytabe. / This [is] a good book. 

/e angreziay kytabe. / This [is] a book in [lit. of] English. 

(3) Price. Mr. A asks: 

/e kytab Con ynt. / How [much] is this book? 

Mr. B responds: 

/e kytab gran ynt. / This book is expensive. [Or, he may reply with 
the actual price of the book. ] 

(4) Relationship or provenance. Mr. A asks: 

/e Conene. / What sort of [person] [is] this? 

Mr. B may answer: 

/e mani bras ynt. / This is my brother. 

/e amrikane. / He [is] an American. 

(5) Possession. Mr. A asks: 

/e nan Con ant. / How [i. e. for whom? ] are these [pieces, loaves of] 
bread? 
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Mr. B may reply: 



/e nan mani ant. / These [pieces, loaves of] bread are mine. [This 

must depend upon the non-linguistic context, however, since /Son/ 
is more commonly employed for quality, etc. ] 



4. 502. The syntax of both positive and negative sentences is more or less identical, 
except that in the latter the negative particle /ns/ occurs just before the verb form. E. g. 

/a yda na ynt. / He is not here. 

/mani jamag swndukay taha na ynt. / My shirt is not in the box. 

/e mani za[h]g na ant. / These are not my children. 

/e kytab so[h]r na ynt. / This book is not red. 

The particle /na/ is not employed in a "verbless" sentence (i. e. in a sentence in 
which either the subject or the complement is marked by the "singular -indefinite " suffix 
/e/); instead the verbal sentence (with /na/ before the verb) is employed, and the suffix 
/e/ is retained with the subject or the complement. E. g. 

/e sawdagyr Sarrene. / This merchant [is] a good [one]. [One cannot 
say '" / e sawdagyr na sarrene. / Instead: ] 

/e sawdagyr sarrene na ynt. / This merchant is not a good [one]. 

[The verb /ynt/ must occur, and /na/ is placed before it. ] 

/e jvane moTale. / This [is] a good car. [No /na/ can occur in this 
sentence. Instead: ] 

/e jvane moTale na ynt. / This is not a good car. [Note that /e/ 
continues to occur with /moTal/. ] 



4. 503. /Sarr/, /jvan/, and /zabr/ all mean "good. " These words are almost entirely 
synonymous, although there are small differences of meaning: e. g. both /sarr/ and 

/jvan/ can be used as single-word responses translatable as "all right" or "good"; /zabr/ 
cannot, /jvan/, moreover, has connotations of "pretty, " but the other two words do not. 

E.g. 



/sarr. 1 / Fine.' [Or: /jvan] /, but not ’'‘/zabr! /. ] 

/a jynykk jvan ynt. / That girl is good. [I. e. she may be morally good, 
good at her work, industrious, of pleasing personality, etc. This 
sentence may also mean that she is pretty, /sarr/ and /zabr/ are 
substitutable in all of the above meanings except the last. ] 



4. 504. /gandag/ usually means "bad, evil" in a moral sense, while /[h]arab/ denotes 
"bad" in the sense of "poor in quality, " "spoiled (as a fruit), " "out of order, " etc. These 
words sometimes overlap, however. E. g. 

/e mard gandag ynt. / This man is bad. [I. e. of bad character. ] 

/a moTal [hjarabene. / That car [is] a bad [one]. [I. e. of poor quality, 
not in running order. ] 

/e nivag [hjarab ant. / These fruits are bad. [I. e. spoiled, or of poor 
quality. ] 
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4. 505. /draj/ means "long" (as a road, a period of time, a stick, etc. ) and also 
"tall" (as a tree, a person). There are, however, two words for "short": /gvanD/ denotes 

"short" of a stick, a rope, a road, etc. while /mandar/ expresses "short " of height (as 
a person). E. g. 

/e draje ba£akk ynt. / This is the tall boy. 

/e dra£k drajene. / This tree [is] a tall [one]. 

/e ra[h] draj ynt. / This road is long. 

/e mandare baJfakk ynt. / This is the short boy. 

/e dra£k gvanDene. / This tree [is] a short [one]. 

/e ra[h] gvanD ynt. / This road is short. 

4. 506. /pwS?/ denotes both "cloth" and "clothes" (i. e. "garments"). E. g. 

/e jvane pw££ ynt. / This is the good cloth. 

/mani pw££ kwja ant. / Where are my clothes [i. e. garments]? 

4. 507. /vass/ means both "sweet" and "happy. " E. g. 

/e nivag vas§ na ynt. / This fruit is not sweet. 

/man va§5 wn. / I am fine. [I. e. happy --a common response to the 
question /tai 2e [h]al ynt. / "What is your [sg. ] state?" = "How are 
you [sg. ]? "] 

4. 600. Basic Sentences. 

a dwkkana £e ast. 

a dwkkana sawze pw52e ast. 

a dwkkana yspete pw££e nest. 

a dwkkana so[h]re pw££ ast. 

a dwkkana sya[h]e pw 22 nest. 

eSi taha £e ast. 

eSi taha nivag ast. 
eSi taha £ie ast. 
eSi taha [h]y££i nest. 

tai gysa nykan ast? 

mani gysa nykan ast. 
mani gysa nykan nest. 



In that shop what is [there]? 

In that shop [there] is a [piece of] 
blue [or green] cloth. 

In that shop [there] is no [piece of] 
white cloth. 

In that shop [there] are red cloths. 

[Or: ... is red cloth - -a general 

statement about a mass noun. ] 

In that shop [there] are no black cloths. 
[O r: ... is no black cloth. ] 

What is in this? [Lit. In this what is?] 

In this [there] are fruits. 

In this [there] is something. 

In this [there] is nothing. 

In your [sg. ] house is [there] food [i. e. 
foodstuffs, food supplies]? 

In my house [there] is food. 

In my house [there] is no food. 
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mani gysa [h]y££ nykan nest, 
mani gysa baz nykan ast. 
mani gysa baze nykane ast. 

Swmay gysa nykan ast? 

may gysa [h]y£2 nykan nest, 
may gysa kamm nykan ast. 
may gysa kamme nykan ast. 

may gysa kamme nykan ast. 

£e, Swmay [h]alkay mardwm yda ast? 

may [hjalkay baz mardwm yda ant. 
may [hjalkay baze mardwm yda ant. 

may [hjalkay baze mardwm yda ant. 
may [hjalkay baze mardwme yda ant. 

£e, Swmay jynykk 2a[hjra ast? 

may kamm jynykk §a[hjra ant. 

may kamme jynykk §a[h]ra ant. 
may kamme jynykk §a[hjra ant. 

e tasa £e ast. 

e tasa £ie Sir ast. 
eSi taha kamme £a ast. 
eSi taha baz burag ast. 
eSi taha [hJySSi nest. 

tai kytab kwja ant. 

mani drwst kytab yskula ant. 

e kytab Son ynt. 

mani drwste kytabani taha, e jvane 
kytab ynt. 



In my house [therej is no food at all. 

In my house [therej is much food. 

In my house [therej is a great [stock 
ofj food. 

In your [pi. ] houses is [therej food? 

In our houses [therej is no food at all. 

In our houses [therej is a little food. 

In our houses [therej is just a little 
food. 

In our houses [therej is a little food 
[the smaller portion of some known 
amountj. 

Are [therej people of your [pi. J village 
here ? 

Many people of our village are here. 

Quite a few [many -- but not the 
majority] of the people of our village 
are here. 

Many [the larger portion] of the 
people of our village are here. 

Many [the larger portion of a single 
group] of the people of our village are 
here. 

Are your [pi. J girls [i. e. girls of your 
village, your tribe] in the city? 

A few of our [lit. our few] girls are 
in the city. 

Just a few of our girls are in the city. 

A few [i. e. the minority] of our girls 
are in the city. 

In this bowl what is [therej? 

In this bowl [therej is some milk. 

In this [therej is a little tea. 

In this [therej is much sugar. 

In this [there] is nothing. 

Where are your [sg. J books? 

All my [lit. my all] books are at 
[lit. in] school. 

How is this book? 

Among all my [lit. my all] books 
this is [the] good [i. e. best] book. 
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4. 601. Four ways of translating the English third person copulative verb ("is" and "are") 
have now been presented: 

(1) The "singular -indefinite " suffix /e/ occurs with the complement of the sentence, 
and no verb is required. This construction is found when the identity or location 
of a singular indefinite object is stated (or queried). E. g. 

/e mard balo£e. / This man [is] a Baluchi. 

/mani gysay dema dra£ke. / In front of my house [is] a tree. 

(2) The verb /ynt/ "is" identifies or states the location of a known (i. e. definite) 
singular object. See Sec. 2. 203. E. g. 

/e mard balo£ ynt. / This man is the Baluchi [to whom we have been 
referring], 

/e swndukay taha tai jamag ynt. / In this box is your [sg. ] shirt. 



(3) The verb /ant/ "are" expresses the plural of both of the foregoing. It thus 

identifies or locates a plural object but does not specify definiteness or indefiniteness. 

E.g. 



/e mard balo£ ant. / These men are [the] Baluchis. 

/mezay sara mani kytab ant. / On the table are my books. 

(4) The verb /ast/ "is, are" and its special negative form /nest/ "is not, are not" 
have now been introduced. These differ from all of the preceding in that they 
state, negate, or query the existence of an object (or objects) and only incidentally 
identify it or state its location, /ast/ and /nest/ are not differentiated for 
definiteness versus indefiniteness. (An indefinite singular subject maybe indicated, 
however, by the presence of the "indefinite - singular " suffix /e/r e.g. /yda 
vaSSe nivag£ ast. / "Here [there] is a sweet fruit. ") Some illustrations will 
clarify the usage of /ast/ and /nest/. For example, Mr. A asks.* 

/e3i taha 2ee. / In this [is] what? [He knows that the contents are a 
single indefinite object; he asks Mr. B to identify it. ] 

Mr. B may reply: 

/eSi taha kalame. / In this [is] a pen. 

Mr. A asks: 

/eSi taha £e ynt. / In this is what? [He may know the identity of the 
object and wishes only to verify its identity or location; or the 
object may be a part of some larger known whole; or the object 
may have some immediate known connection with the conversation. 

In any case, the object is known, singular, and definite. ] 

Mr. B may reply: 

/eSi taha tai jamag ynt. / In this is your [sg. ] shirt. 

Mr. A asks: 



/eSi taha ?e ant. / In this are what? [He knows that the contents are 
plural, /ant/ does not specify definiteness or indefiniteness. ] 
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Mr. B responds: 



/e3i taha ap ant. / In this is [lit. are] water. [He implies that the 

water is known to both persons, or that the water has some connection 
with Mr. A or with himself (e. g. water which he had previously- 
set aside for washing). He simply states the location of a semi- 
definite quantity of water. ] 



Mr. A asks: 

/e£i taha 2e ast. / In this is [are] what? [The emphasis here is upon 
the existence of the contents, /ast/ implies that Mr. A does not 
know whether the container has anything in it or not --it may not 
be physically present, it may be out of sight, it may be sealed, etc. 

-- and he thus queries the existence of any contents. The answer 
will, of course, inform him of the nature of the contents as well as 
of their existence. ] 

Mr. B may make two types of reply: 

/eSi taha ap ast. / In this [there] is water. [This is a general statement: 
water exists in the container, but it is indefinite and has no immediate 
connection with the conversation. Contrast; ] 

/eSi taha ap ant. / In this is [lit. are] water. [The water is rather 

more definite: it may have some definite purpose known to Mr. B, 

or it may have some connection with the conversation. As a general 
rule, a question containing /ynt/ or /ant/ will usually receive a reply 
employing /ynt/ or /ant/; a question containing /ast/, however, may 
be answered with /ast/ if simple existence is to be expressed, or 
with /ynt/ or /ant/ if identity or location of a semi -definite object is 
meant. ] 

Further examples: 

/a £a[h]ra balotf ast. / In that city [there] are Baluchis. [I. e. Baluchis 
exist there. Compare: ] 

/a §a[h]ra baloC ant. / In that city are [the] Baluchis. [This sentence is 
employed either to identify the inhabitants of the city as Baluchis, or 
to give the location of a semi-definite group of Baluchis. ] 

/e tasa sir nest. / In this bowl [there] is no milk. [I. e. no milk exists 
there. Compare; ] 

/e tasa Sir na ant. / In this bowl is [lit. are] no milk. [I. e. the milk 
is not located in this bowl; it is somewhere else. ] 

It may also be noted that /ast/ and /nest/ are occasionally followed by some form of 
the copulative verb. When the subject of the clause is a 1st or 2nd person pronoun, /ast/ 
is often followed by an agreeing form of the copulative verb; /nest/, however, is not 
commonly followed by a 1st or 2nd person copula (i. e. instead of /nest wn/ "[I] am not, " 
for example, the usual copulative form /na wn/ occurs, even when the meaning is 
existential). In the case of a 3rd person subject, however, both /ast/ and /nest/ may be 
followed by /ynt/ and /ant/, the latter serving only to stress the singularity or plurality of 
the subject. As yet the student lacks sufficient vocabulary and context to employ this 
construction idiomatically, and a few examples must thus suffice: 

/man tanynga ast wn. / I still exist, [/tanynga/ "up to now, still, yet" 
will be introduced in a later Unit. ] 
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/tanky taw ast ay, man va££ wn. / So long as you exist, I am happy, 
[/tanky/ "so that, in order that, until, unless" will be introduced 
later. ] 

/a nun nest ant. / They do not exist now. 

/mani gysa e £i ast ynt. / This thing exists in my house, [/ynt/ here 
stresses the singularity and definiteness of /£i/ "thing. "] 

/avani tupakk ast ant. / Their guns exist. [I. e. Their guns have not 
been destroyed or taken from them. ] 

/mani nako ast ant. / I have uncles. [Persons of this relationship to me 
exist, /ant/ simply emphasises the plurality of the subject. ] 



4. 602. The word order of the noun phrase is as follows: (a) possessive adjective 

or possessive noun phrase (e. g. /mani/ "my, " /ba£akkay/ "the boy's, " /balo£ani/ "[the] 
Baluchis 1 "); (b) demonstrative adjective (i. e. /e/ "this, " /a/ "that"); (c) numerical or 
quantitative adjective (e. g. /baz/ "many, " /£ie/ "some, " /drwst/ "all, " a numeral, etc. ); 

(d) qualitative adjective (e. g. /yspet[e]/ "white, " /Sarr[e]/ "good, " etc. ); and (e) the 
noun. E. g. 

/ so[h]re kytab/ the red book[s]. [Qualitative adjective + a noun. ] 

/drwst so[h]re kytab/ all the red books. [Quantitative adjective + the 
preceding. ] 

/e drwst so[h]re kytab/ all these [lit. these all] red books. [Demonstrative 
adjective + the preceding. ] 

/mani e drwst so[h]re kytab/ all these red books of mine. [Lit. my 
these all red books. Possessive adjective + the preceding. ] 

/mani brasay drwst so[h]re kytab/ all my brother's red books. [Lit. 
my brother's all red books. Possessive noun phrase + the second 
example above. Theoretically the number of such possessive 
phrases could be extended ad infinitum, but in practice more than 
two or three such phrases are rare. ] 

4. 603. /£i/ denotes "thing" in the sense of "material object. " This word has two 

important special usages: (a) /£i/ + the "singular -indefinite " suffix /e/ is used as an 

adjective meaning "some" (without the "attributive" suffix /en/-/e/) and as a substantive 
meaning "something"; (b) /[h]y££/ "any" occurs with /£i/ in a compound /[h]y££i/ employed 
in negative sentences meaning "anything. " See also Sec. 4. 604. E. g. 

/e 2e £ie. / What [ is ] this thing ? 

/tai 2i ynt. / THIS is your [sg. ] thing. 

/<5ie mardwm yda ant. / Some people are here. 

/a razana tie Sir ast. / In that vessel [there] is some milk. 

/eSi taha Sie ast. / In this [there] is something. 

/e tasay taha [h]y££i nest. / In this bowl [there] is nothing, [Lit. . . . 
is not anything. ] 

4. 604. /[h]ySS/ "any" is employed as an adjective in negative sentences. It usually 
precedes the noun it modifies, although it is occasionally found after it (sometimes with 
differences of connotation). /[h]ySS/ is often best translated as "[no] ... at all. " 
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The compound /[h]y22i/ "nothing" was described above in Sec. 4. 603. E. g. 

/mani gysa [h]y?£ Sergej nest. / In my house [there] are no carpets at 
all. [Lit. In my house [there] is not any carpet. ] 

/yda [h]y££ balo£ nest. / Here [there] are no Baluchis at all. [There 
may be other people, however. Compare: ] 

/yda balo2 [h]yS£ nest. / Here [there] are no Baluchis at all. [The 

connotation is that although there are no Baluchis, there are almost 
certainly other people. This sentence stresses the absence of 
Baluchis. ] 

/e swndukay taha [h]y£Si nest. / In this box [there] is nothing. 

4. 605. The quantitative adjectives /baz/ "many, much, " and /kamm/ "few, little 
(in quantity)" are employed as follows: 

(1) Alone as independent substantives. E. g. 

/baz oda ant. / Many are over there. 

/eSi taha kamm ant. / In this are a few. [Or: In this is a little. ] 

/bazay gysa sya[h]e Sergej ast. / In the houses of many [there] are 

black carpets, [/bazani/ is also possible; it carries a connotation 
of "many different persons. "] 

(2) As modifiers before a noun (with no attributive suffix). E. g. 

/baz jynykk yskula ant. / Many girls are in the school. 

/e tasa kamm £a ast. / In this bowl [there] is a little tea. 

(3) As substantives or modifiers + the "singular -indefinite " suffix /e/: /baze/ 

"quite a large number, rather a lot" and /kamme/ "just a few, just a little. " 

These forms connote a somewhat smaller and less definite quantity than /baz/ 
and /kamm/ alone. E. g. 

/baze yda ant, aw baze adda ant. / Many are here, and many are there. 

[I. e. an indefinite and somewhat smallish "many. "] 

/tai [hjalkay baze mardwm sa[h]ra ant. / Quite a few of the people of 
your [sg. ] village are in the city. 

/e razana kamme §ir ast. / In this vessel [there] is just a little milk. 

(4) As modifiers + the "attributive" suffix /en/-/e/. These forms are both definite 

and intensive: /baze/ (or /bazen/) denotes "the majority of, the larger portion 

of. " /kamme/ (or /kammen/) similarly connotes "the smaller number of, the 
minority of, the lesser part of. " E. g. 

/may [hjalkay baze mardwm §a[h]ra ant. / Many of [i. e. the majority 
of] the people of our village are in the city. 

/e tasa kamme 2a ast. / In this bowl [there] is a little [i. e. the lesser 
part of some known whole] tea. 

(5) /baze/ ( or /ba zen/) is also found as a modifier before a noun + the "singular - 
indefinite" suffix /e/. This denotes "the majority of (a group thought of as a single 
unit)" or "the larger portion (of some unitary whole). " This formation is usually 
treated as grammatically singular in spite of its plural meaning. E. g. 
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/ai gysa baze nykane ast. / In his house [there] is a large [stock of] 
food, [/nykan/ "foodstuffs" is treated here as a single unit. ] 

/may [h]alkay baze mardwme yda ynt. / Many [the larger portion of a 
single unitary group] of the people of our village are [lit. is] here. 



4. 60b. /drwst/ "all" is similar in usage to /baz/ and /kamm/ (see above), except 
that no '' /drwste/ occurs. E. g. 

/drwst yda ant. / All are here. 

/d rwstay gysa so[h]re cfergej ast. / In the houses of all [there] are red 
carpets, [/drwstani/ is also possible: it denotes "of all the 

different individuals. "] 

/£e, tai drwst gw[h]ar yskula ant?/ Are all your [sg. ] sisters in the 
school ? 

/a drwst sya[h]e bwz mani ant. / All those [lit. those all] black goats 
are mine. 

/eSani drwst me§ sya[h] na ant. / All of their [lit. their all] sheep are 
not black. 

/d rwste [h]alkani taha, e jvane [hjalke. / Among all the villages, this 
[is] a good village. [The totality of the villages is a single definite 
whole from which one item is being singled out. /drwst/ and /drwste/ 
overlap somewhat in usage. ] 



4. 607. /sawz/ means both "green" and "blue. " E. g. 

/ e dr a£k sawz ynt. / This tree is green. 

/asman sawz ynt. / The sky is blue, [/asman/ "sky. "] 

4.608. /nykan/ denotes "food" in the sense of "foodstuffs, supplies, groceries"; 
/nan/ "bread" is often used for "food" in the sense of "dinner, a meal. " E. g. 

/mani gysa tai nan ynt. / You [sg. ] are having dinner with me. [Lit. 
In my house is your [sg. ] bread. ] 



4. 700. Basic Sentences. 

tai 2e [h]al ynt. 

man baz vasS wn. 
man kamme najoR wn. 
man baz najoR wn. 
man sakk najoR wn. 

a angur vaSS ant? 

[h]a, a angur baz vaS§ ant. 
ynna, a angur kamme twrS ant. 
ynna, a angur sakk twrS ant. 



How are you [sg. ]? [Lit. What is your 
[sg. ] state ? ] 

I am very well [lit. sweet, happy]. 
I am a little sick. 

I am very sick. 

I am extremely sick. 

Are those grapes sweet? 

Yes, those grapes are very sweet. 
No, those grapes are a little sour. 
No, those grapes are very sour. 
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tai mwlka wStyr baz ast? 

mani mwlka wStyr sakk baz ast. 
mani mwlka wStyr sakk kamm ast. 
mani mwlka wStyr [h]y£2 nest. 

£e, bazar dur ynt? 

[h]a, bazar sakk dur ynt. 
ynna, bazar kamme dur ynt. 

ynna, bazar baz nazzik ynt. 



Are there many camels in your [sg. ] 
country? [Lit. In your [sg. ] country 
camels are many?] 

In my country [there] are a great 
many camels. 

In my country [there] are very few 
camels. 

In my country [there] are no camels 
at all. 

Is the market far? 

Yes, the market is very far. 

No, the market is just a little ways. 
[Lit. No, the market is a little far. ] 

No, the market is very close. 



4. 701. Three common "modifiers of modifier s " -- traditionally termed "adverbs" 
in English -- are: 

(1) /baz/ "many, much" occurs before an adjective meaning "very. " E. g. 

/a baz talx ynt. / That is very bitter. 

/e baz va^Se nivag ant. / These are very sweet fruits. 

(2) /kamm/ "few, little ( in quantity)" occurs with the "singular -indefinite " suffix 
/e/ meaning "a little. " E. g. 

/e sop kamme twrS ynt. / This apple is a little sour. 

/e nan kamme garm ant. / These [pieces of] bread are a little warm. 

(3) The adjective /sakk/ "strong, violent, hard, difficult" is employed much like 
/baz/ to mean "very, extremely. " E. g. 

/mani bras sakk najoR ynt. / My brother is very [i. e. extremely] 
sick. 

/bazar sakk dur ynt. / The market is very [i. e. extremely] far. 



4. 800. Basic Sentences. 



e kar £on ynt. 

e kar £o sakk na ynt. 



marofi asman £on ynt. 

maro£i asman £o sawz na ynt. 



2e, e sakke manzyle? 

ynna, e manzyl £o sakk na ynt. 

£e, §wmay kySar sawz ant? 



How is this work? 

This work is not so difficult. 



How is the sky today? 

Today the sky is not so blue. 

[Is] this a difficult journey? 

No, this journey is not so difficult. 

Are your [pi. ] crops green? 
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may ky?ar ?o sawz na ant. 

may ky?ar So sawz na ant, ky ?wmay 
ant. 

may ky?ar So? ant, ky ?wmay ant. 

tai gysa So?e SyTT ast? 

mani gysa SyTT So? ant, ky e? ant. 

[h]a, mani gysa So?e SyTT ast. 

tai mwlka So?e mazane mar ast? 

mani mwlka SoSe mazane mar baz ast. 

ynna, mani mwlka SoSe mazane mar 
ne st. 

ynna, mani mwlka So?e nest. 



Our crops are not so green. 

Our crops are not so green as [lit. 
that] yours [pi. ] are. 

Our crops are like yours [pi. ]. [Lit, 
Our crops are such, that yours [pi. ] 
are. ] 

Are [there] such ropes in your [sg. ] house? 

In my house [there] are ropes such 
as [lit. that] these are. 

Yes, in my house [there] are such 
ropes. 

In your [sg. ] country are [there] such big 
snakes ? 

In my country such big snakes are 
numerous [lit. many]. 

No, in my country [there] are not 
such big snakes. 

No, in my country [there] are no 
such [ones]. 



4.801. /?o/ "so, such" is another "modifier of modifiers. " Like /baz/, etc. above, 

/2o / occurs before adjectives. E. g. 

/mani jamag So yspet na ynt. / My shirt is not so white. 

/ai gok So so[h]r na ynt, ky tai ynt. / His cow is not so red [i. e. reddish 
brown] as [lit. that] yours [sg. ] is. 

A substantive and slightly emphatic form /So?/ is also found. Compare /e?/ "this, 
these, " /e?ka/ "on this side, " /e?i/ "of this, " etc. in Secs. 2. 202, 3. 502, and 3. 1203. 
/So?/ does not occur as a noun modifier, but it must always occur before the copulative 
verb. The adjectival form of this element is /So?en/ (or /So?e/) -- i. e. /So?/ + the 
"attributive" suffix /en/ /e/; /So?en/ is best translated as "such. " E. g. 

/mani gys So? ynt, ky ai ynt. / My house is like his. [Lit. My house 
is such that his is. ] 

/mani mwlka So?e mazane ko[h] nest. / In my country [there] are not 
such large mountains. 

/mani gysa So?en ast. / In my house [there] is such [a one]. [Or: . . . 
are such. ] 

4. 802. The position of time words in the sentence order is rather free. A word like 
/maroSi/ "today" can occur at the beginning of the sentence, after the first phrase (i. e. 
after the subject or after the complement, whichever comes first), and sometimes even 
at the end of the sentence (although this gives the effect of an "afterthought"). Such 
independent time words are substantives in Baluchi, and they are occasionally used as 
true nouns. E. g. 
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/maro£i Swmay gysa nykan ast?/ Today in your [pi. ] house is [there] 
food ? [Or: ] 

/Swmay gysa maro£i nykan ast?/ In your [pi. ] house today is [there] 
food ? 

/maro?i mani gysa baz mardwm ant. / Today in my house [there] are 
many people. [Or: ] 

/mani gysa maro£i baz mardwm ant. / In my house today [there] are 
many people. [Or: ] 

/baz mardwm maro£i mani gysa ant. / Many people today are in my 
house. 

/maroCiay kar 25 e ynt. / What is today's work? 

4. 803. /ky/ "that" has many functions: (a) it is employed as a conjunction to 

introduce a subordinate clause (i. e. in such a sentence as "He found that he could go. "); 
(b) it is used to introduce a direct or indirect quotation (e. g. "I said that I would see him. 
or "I said that the doctor would see him. "); (c) it is also used as the relative pronoun 

"who, whom, which. " In the sentences given above, /ky/ is perhaps best translated with 
"as. " E. g, 

/tai jamag ?o yspet na ynt, ky mani ynt. / Your [sg. ] shirt is not so 
white as [lit. that] mine is. 



4. 900. Drills and Exercises. 
4. 901. Substitution. 



1 . e [hjalk 

garden 

fruit 

country 

cloth 

apple 

2. e sakke 

good 

bad 

new 

yellow 

thin 

3. tai jamag 

house 

father 

uncle 

brother 



mazanene. 
a small [one] 
a sweet [one] 
a good [one] 
a red [one] 
a sour [one] 

kare . 
a rope 
a car 
a shirt 
a book 
a boy 

sawz ynt. 

old 

old 

young 

fat 
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sister 



small 



e dwkkanay angur 


twrS 


ant. 


cloth 


cheap 




ve s sels 


expensive 




tea 


bad 




sugar 


good 




milk 


sweet 




ai gysa 


va s sen 


ap 


in [the ] garden 


yellow 


apple s 


in [the ] country 


fat 


snake s 


in [the ] cup 


hot 


tea 


in [the ] box 


such 


clothe s 


in [the] shop 


good 


sugar 


mani yskula [h]y£? 


kytab nest 

pen 

girl 

boy 

lamp 

table 





ne st. 



7. may gysa pirene. 

a new [one] 
a good [one] 
a short [one] 
an oval (non-round) [one] 
a round [one] 



8 . 



9. 



e§i ko[h]ne tai swndukay taha ynt. 



yellow [one] 
blue [one] 
new [one] 
big [one] 
black [one] 




pirenay 


pazvar 


of the young [one] 


hat 


of the short [one] 


gun 


of the tall [one] 


clothing 


of the fat [one] 


car 


of the black (i. e. 
dark-complexioned) 
[one ] 


son 
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10. aSkay 



sawzena 



mwrg 



ant. 



in the red [one ] 

in the blue [one] 

in the long [one] 

in the short 
[one] 

in the small 
[one] 

1 1 . Swmay tupakk 
rope s 
brothers 
camels 
milk 
fruits 

12. a mani maztyre 

smallest 
fattest 
elde st 
best 
longest 

13. ai§ka baz 

some 
a little 
some 
many 
all 



my shirts 
some water 
a little tea 
their things 

some grapes 



sya[h]enani 


dema 


green [ones 1 ] 


inside 


young [ones ' ] 


near 


big [ones '] 


beside 


small [ones ' ] 


inside 


red [ones '] 


on 



bras ynt. 

sister 

child 

son 

car 

rope 

dwkkan ant. 

mountains 

water 

green trees 
large villages 
foodstuffs 



14. may baze mardwm yda ant, 

all 

a few 
just a few 

many [the majority] 
a few [the minority] 



15. £e, tai mwlka 

in [the] 
in [the] 
in [the] 
in [the] 
in [the] 





wStyr 


house 


tea 


city 


Afghans 


village 


schools 


shop 


good fruit 


bowl 


milk 



ast ? 



ant. 



4. 902. Transformation Drill I. 

Change the following to negative sentences. E. g. 
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Instructor: /e kar£ Sarr ynt. / 

Student: /e kar<5 sarr na ynt. / 

1. e sawdagyr gandag ynt. 

2. marocfi asman sawz ynt. 

3. tai moTal sarrene. 

4. e razanay taha <5a ast. 

5. a dwkkanay angur twrS ant. 

6. may [hjalkay baze mardwm §a[h]ra ant. 

7. tai yspete jamag mezay sara ynt. 

8. mani mwlka cose so[h]re sop ant. 

9. angrezi sakk ynt. 

10. mani nako najoR ynt. 

4. 903. Transformation Drill II. 

Change the following to affirmative sentences. E. g. 

Instructor: /may moTal jvan na ynt. / 

Student: /may moTal jvan ynt. / 

The student may also insert such items as /baz/ "very, " /sakk/ "extremely, " /kamme/ 
"a little, " and /cfo/ "so" where appropriate. E. g. 

Student: /may moTal baz jvan ynt. / 

1. e mard mani maztyre bras na ynt. 

2. swmay wStyr a reka na ant. 

3. e [hjalkay bazar dur na ynt. 

4. e jo[h]ay ap sard na ynt. 

5. ai gw[h]ar mazan na ynt. 

6. may mwlka <5o§e zarde pwll nest. 

7. tai ba£5 a pirenay gysa na ynt. 

8. mani noke pw£<5 e2i taha na ynt. 

9. e tasani taha £a nest. 

10. e manzyl sakk na ynt. 

4. 904. Transformation Drill III. 

Change /baz/ in the following sentences to (a) /baze/ and (b) /baze/. Discuss 
differences in meaning with the instructor. E. g. 

Instructor: /baz mardwm a Sa[h]ra ant. / 

Student: /bazev mardwm a sa[h]ra ant. / [And again: ] 

/baze mardwm a Sa[h]ra ant. / 

1. baz tupakk mani pyssay gysa ant. 

2. baz mar a ko[h]a ant. 
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3. 

4. 

5. 



baz nykan yda ant. 
a&ka baz sa[h]r ant. 
e razana baz nivag ant. 



4. 905. Transformation Drill IV. 

In the following sentences change /kamm/ to (a) /kamme/ and (b) /kamme/. Discuss 
differences in meaning with the instructor. E. g. 

Instructor: /may gysa kamm nykan ant. / 

Student: /may gysa kamme nykan ant. / [And again; ] 

/may gysa kamme nykan ant. 

1. may baga kamm sop ant. 

2. tai tasa kamm <5a ant. 

3. ai [hjalka kamm jynykk ant. 

4. kamm mardwm kohan ant. 

5. balocystana kamm angrez ant. 



4. 906. Question-Response Drill I. 

Using the right-hand column, construct five answers for each of the following questions. 
Make each answer a complete sentence. 



1. a £one dwkkandare. 



2. e nivag £on ant. 



3. e £one moTale. 



4. a pw££ £on ynt. 



good 

bad 

very good 
not good 
not bad 

a little sour 
very sweet 
expens ive 

oval (i. e. non-round) 
extremely bitter 



red 

cheap 

very bad 

very expensive 

new 



black 
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5. e Sa Son ant. 



6. tai bras Son ynt. 



7. e Sone kytabe. 



8, e jamag Son ynt. 



9. tai baSS Son ynt. 



10. e [hjalkay bazar dur ynt? 



green 

white 

yellow 

old 

hot 

very sweet 

cold 

good 

a little bitter 

well 
sick 
not well 
extremely sick 
very well 

of Baluchi 
of English 
his 
green 
very cheap 

not so good 
not so cheap 

not so cheap as [lit. that] yours [sg. ] is 

not so white as [lit. that] his is 

not so expensive as [lit. that] this [one] 
is 

tall 

short 

fat 

thin 

sick 

not far 
very near 
over there 

in front of the school 
behind those houses 
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4. 907, Question-Response Drill II. 



Make three replies to each of the following questions: (a) in the affirmative, (b) in 

the negative, and (c) in the negative with /[h]y££/ "any ... at all. " E. g. 

Instructor: /tai gysa nykan ast?/ 

Student: /[h]a, mani gysa nykan ast. / [And again: ] 

/ynna, mani gysa nykan nest. / [And again: ] 

/ynna, mani gysa [h]y££ nykan nest. / [Or: / . . . nykan 

[h]y££ nest. /] 

1. e dwkkana baloSiay kytab ast? 

2. ai taha burag ast? 

3. a ko[h]a mwrg baz ast? 

4. tai tasa £a ast ? 

5. baloCy stana £ose yskul ast? 

6. e swndukay taha yspete pw<5£ ast? 

7. a [hjalka baloif ast? 

8. e razanani taha sir ast? 

9. tai gysay dema dra£k ast? 

10. e mwlka £oSe kySar ast? 



4. 1000. Vocabulary. 

The following items are not separately listed below: (a) regular adjectival forms 

ending in /en / /e/ (i. e. / so[h]r/ will be given but not /so[h]ren/ or /so[h]re/); (b) 

regular comparative - superlative formations with /tyr/ (e. g. /drajtyr/ will not be listed, 
but /maztyr/ -- an irregular form -- will be); (c) quantitative adjectives + the "singular 



indefinite" suffix /e/ (e. g. /baze/). 

a sman 
angrezi 

angur 

arzan 

ast 

bar ag 

baz 

bazar 

ba££ 

baloSi 

burag 
Ja 
£i 
? ie 



sky 

English (adj. and noun denoting the English 
language) 

grape 

cheap, light (in weight) 

[there] is, [there] are 
thin, slender 
many, much; very 
market 
son 

Baluchi (adj. and noun denoting the Baluchi 
language) 

sugar 

tea 

thing 

some 




<5o 

£on 

£o3 

<5yTT 

draj 

drwst 

dur 

gandag 

garm 

gran 

gvanD 

gyrd [or /gyRd/] 

[h]al 

[h]alk 

[hjarab 

[h]y££ 

[h]y££i 

joR 

jvan 

kar 

kamm 

ka san 

kastyr 

ko[h]n 

ky 

kySar 

lonD 

mandar 

manzyl 

maro£i 

mazan 

maztyr 

moT al 

mwlk 

najoR 

nako 

na 

nazzik 

nest 

nivag 

nok 



so 

how? what kind of? of what quality? of what 
relationship? of what price? 

such 

rope, cord 
long, tall 
all, whole 
far 

bad, evil 
hot, warm 

expensive, heavy, difficult 
short (of time, thing) 
round 

state, condition 
village 

bad, out of order, of poor quality 

[no] ... at all, any 

[not] . . . anything, nothing 

well, healthy, built, made, joined 

good, nice, pretty 

work, job, task 

few, little (in quantity) 

small (in size, age, status), minor, unimportant 

smallest, youngest (in age), least important, 
most minor 

old (of things only) 

that (conj. ), as, who, which 

crop 

oval, elliptical, egg-shaped 
short (of persons) 
trip, journey 
today 

big, large, old, important, prestigeful 

biggest, eldest, most important, most 
pre stigeful 

car, automobile 

country, land, field 

sick, ill 

uncle (either father's or mother's brother) 

not 

near 

[there] is not, [there] are not 

fruit 

new 
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nykan 

pir 

pw££ 

sakk 

sard 

sawz 

so[hJr 

sop 

sya[h] 

sa[h]r 

sar r 

Sir 

ta[h]l 

talx 

twrS 

varna 

vaSS 

y spet 

zabr 

zanD 

zard 



foodstuffs, supplies, groceries 

old (of persons) 

cloth, clothing, garment 

strong, violent, hard, difficult; very, 
extremely 

cold, cool 

green, blue 

red 

apple 

black, dark-complexioned 
city 

good, fine, nice 
milk 

bitter [same as /talx/] 
bitter [same as /ta[h]l/] 
sour 

young (of persons, animals) 

sweet, happy, fine 

white, light -complexioned 

good, fine, nice 

fat, thick, bulky 

yellow 
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Readying the camp for departure 



[f^ f , 






Wt* 








W % 






mpi 


w 



Jk.'' «A 




mm 






dk f ^ 


Vjj^* \f.£rM 




jlM 








9PPK 


i«ti{ 2 




UNIT FIVE 



5. 100. Basic Sentences. 



mana Dagar ast. 


I have land[s], [Lit. To me is land. ] 


tara olak ast. 


You [sg. ] have cattle. 


eSyra palez ast. 


He [lit. this] has melon-field[s]. 


ayra ramag ast. 


He [lit. that] has herd[s] of goats and 
sheep. 


mara ka[h]n ast. 


We have well[s]. 


Swmara kilag ast. 


You [pi. ] have farm[s]. 


eSara sangatt ast. 


They [lit. these] have friend[s]. 


avara araTT ast. 


They [lit. those] have irrigation well[ 


a jynykkara kambale ast. 


That girl has a blanket. 


a jynykkara lep ast. 


Those girls have quilt[s]. 



5. 101. The "objective" form of the substantive (the term "substantive" includes nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, and demonstratives) is employed in a special construction translatable 
as "to have. " This denotes abstract possession or ownership of some object (etc. ), rather 
than actual physical possession of the object. Literally this construction means "To X 
[there] exists Y, " and the verb of the sentence is almost invariably /ast/. 

5. 102. The "objective" forms of the pronouns and demonstratives are; 

(1) The nominative forms of the first and second person pronouns are employed as 
stems (with a minor modification in the case of /taw/ "you [sg. ]"). The 
"objective" suffix /[r]a/ is added to all of these stems except /man/ "I. " /man/ 
is instead followed by the "singular -definite " suffix /a/ (which also functions as 
an object marking suffix; see Secs. 2. 401 and 5. 103), and /[r]a/ may then be added 
after /a/ to give additional emphasis. E. g. 

/mana/ me, to me. [Or, /manara/. ] 

/tara/ you [sg. ], to you [sg. ]. [/taw/ occurs here as /ta/ + /ra/. ] 

/mara/ us, to us 

/Swmara/ you [pi. ], to you [pi. ] 
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(2) What appear to be the possessive forms of the singular demonstratives are 
employed with /[rja/. Instead of /e§i/ and /ai /, however, shortened forms 
(/eSy/ and /ay/) occur before /[r]a/. E. g. 

/e5yra/ this, to this; him, her, it, to him, to her, to it. [Alternate 
forms /eSya/ and /eSia/ also occur. ] 

/ayra/ that, to that; him, her, it, to him, to her, to it. [Alternately 
/ aia/ . ] 

(3) "Objective" forms of the plural demonstratives always include the "plural-definite" 
suffix /an/-/a/, after which /[r]a/ maybe added. /eSan/ /e§a/ and /avan/-/ava/ 
are employed as objects without /[rja/, but /[rja/ may be added to stress the 
object status of the demonstrative. Forms are: 

/esara/ these, to these; them, to them. [Also /esana/.* i. e. /esan/ 

+ the "/r/ -less" form of /[rja/. /eSan/ and /eSa/ are also common. ] 

/avara/ those, to those; them, to them. [Also /avana/; see above, 

/avan/ and /ava/ are also common. ] 



5. 103. Like the plural demonstratives, a noun + the "singular -definite " suffix /a/ or 
the "plural -definite " suffix /an/-/a/ may occur as an object, /[rja/ is optionally added to 
give a slight additional stress to the object status of the noun, and in the "To X [there] is 
Y" construction introduced in Sec. 5. 100 /[rja/ often occurs. E. g. 

/a masTarara baz kytab ast. / That teacher has [i. e. possesses, owns] 
many books. 

/mani maztyre brasara gok ast. / My eldest brother has cows. [I. e. 

He owns an undefined number of cattle. ] 

/mani drwst gw[h]arara so[h]re pw££ ast. / All my sisters have red 
clothes. [An alternate form, /gw[h]arana/, is made like /eSana/ 
(discussed above). Such "/r/-less" forms are also frequent, j 

/a pirenara kilag ast./ Those old [men] have farms, [/pirenana/, the 
"/r/-less" form, is also common, j 

5. 104. /olak/ "cattle" is a generic term: "livestock. " It includes cows, camels, 

and horses. Not only are there individual names for each species of animal, but there are 
also terms for a herd or group of each species. Thus, /ramag/ denotes "herd of sheep or 
goats" only. As the student will see, the vocabulary of technical terms relating to animals 
is extremely diversified. 



5. 105. /Dagar/ means "land, earth, ground" and also "floor. " /kilag/ is also 
translatable as "lands" but only in the sense of a large holding of agricultural lands: an 

estate, a large farm. 



5. 106. /ka[h]n/ (or /ku/) is used for a vertical shaft well. /araTT/ refers to the 
camel-driven "Persian wheel" type of well employed for irrigation purposes. 
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5. 200. Basic Sentences. 



e kwlpsy kylit kwja ynt. 

e kwlpay kylit go man ynt. 

go taw e kwlpay kylit ynt. 

e kwlpay kylit go ma ynt. 
e kwlpay kylit go Swma ynt. 

mani kytab go kaya ynt. 

tai kytab gon esi ynt. 
tai kytab gon ai ynt. 

may turag kwja ant. 

swmay turag gon eSan ant. 

Swmay turag gon avan ant. 

mani laTT go kaya ynt. 

tai laTT gon a baSakka ynt. 
gon a baSakka tai laTT ynt. 
a baSakka go tai laTT ynt. 

may [h]ar go kaya ant. 

swmay [h]ar gon a baSakkan ant. 
gon a baSakka Swmay [h]ar ant. 
a baSakka go Swmay [h]ar ant. 

go taw rwppie ast? 

go man rwppie ast. 
go man rwppie nest, 
go man baz rwppi ast. 

go taw kay ynt. 

go man mani bras ynt. 



Where is the key of this lock? 

1 have the key of this lock. [Lit. 

The key of this lock is with me. ] 

You [sg. ] have the key of this lock. 
[Lit. With you [sg. ] is the key of 
this lock. ] 

We have the key of this lock. 

You [pi. ] have the key of this lock. 

Who has my book? [Lit. My book is with 
whom ? ] 

He [lit. this] has your [sg. ] book. 

He [lit. that] has your [sg. ] book. 

Where are our shoulder -bags ? 

They [lit. these] have your [pi. ] 
shoulde r -bags . 

They [lit. those] have your [pi. ] 
shoulder -bags . 

Who has my stick? 

That boy has your [sg. ] stick. 

That boy has your [sg. ] stick. 

That boy has your [sg. ] stick. 

Who has our donkeys? 

Those boys have your [pi. ] donkeys. 
Those boys have your [pi. ] donkeys. 
Those boys have your [pi. ] donkeys. 

Do you [sg. ] have a rupee? 

1 have a rupee. 

I do not have a rupee. 

I have many rupees. 

Who is with you. 

My brother is with me. 



5. 201. As well as the "compound postpositions" discussed in Unit III, there are also 
a number of "prepositions, " the majority of which will be introduced in this Unit. These 
prepositions have the following features in 'common: 

(1) Prepositions occur before the nominative forms of the first and second person 

pronouns. Word juncture between the preposition and the pronoun is occasionally 
lost, and some combinations of preposition + pronoun have special "fused" forms. 
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Examples with /gon/-/go/ are: 

/go man/ with me. [Also /goman/ and /gommsn/. ] 

/go taw/ with you [sg. ] 

/go ma/ with us. [Also /goma/ and even /gomma/ . ] 

/go Swma/ with you [pi. ] 

(2) Prepositions occur with either the possessive or the objective forms of the 
singular demonstratives. Both usages are common, varying according to regional 
dialect. E. g. 

/gon eSi/ with this; with him, her, it. [Also occasionally /goneSi/. 

Also: ] 

/gon eSya/ with this; with him, her, it. [Also /goneSya/. ] 

/gon ai/ with that; with him, her, it. [Also occasionally /gonai/. 

Also; ] 

/gon aia/ with that; with him, her, it. [Also /gonaia/. ] 

(3) Prepositions occur with the plural definite objective forms of the plural demonstratives 
(without /[rja/). E. g. 

/gon eSan/ with these; with them. [Also /gon eSa/, /goneSan/, and 
/goneSa/. ] 

/gon avan/ with those; with them. [Also /gon ava/, /gonavan/, and 
/ gonava /. ] 

(4) Prepositions occur with a noun + the "singular -definite " suffix /a/ or the "plural- 

definite" suffix /an/ -/a/. An indefinite singular noun is indicated by the presence 
of the suffix /e/ before /a/. Occasionally the "/r/-less" form of the objective 
suffix /[r]a/ is also found after /an/-/a/; /ra/, however, does not seem to occur. 

Examples with /gon/-/go/: 

/go baCakka/ with the boy 
/go masTarea/ with a teacher 

/go ba£akka/ with [the] boys. [Occasionally /go ba£akkana/ is also 
found. ] 

/gS mani brasa/ with my brother 

/go tai maztyre gw[h]ara/ with your [sg. ] eldest sister 
/go mani drwst brasa/ with all my brothers 

/go e yskulay masTara/ with the teachers of this school. [/ , . . 
masTarana/ is also possible. ] 

(5) Prepositions usually occur at the beginning of a noun phrase, preceding any 
modifiers (as can be seen from the examples just given). An alternate order, 
however, is that in which the preposition follows its noun phrase. Thus, instead 

/g° ba£akka/ "with the boy, " for example, /baSakka go/ occurs. Both orders 
appear to have the same meaning. When the order is noun + preposition, there is 
often an audible phrase break" after the preposition, which makes it clear that 
the preposition belongs with the preceding word rather than with the following one. 

This variation in word order is possible only for prepositions + a noun phrase and 
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not for prepositions + pronouns or demonstratives. E. g. 

/go mani brasa tai kytab ynt. / My brother has your [ s g . J book. [A 
phrase break, /+/, is optional after /brasa/. Or: ] 

/mani brasa go + tai kytab ynt. / My brother has your [sg. ] book. 

[A phrase break is usual after the preposition here. Compare: ] 

/tai kytab go mani brasa ynt. / My brother has your [sg. ] book, [ ‘'/mani 
brasa gon/ is idiomatically not possible here before the copulative 
verb. ] 

/gon a mardwma may tupakk ant. / Those people have our guns. [/+/ 
may occur after /mardwma/. Or: ] 

/a mardwma go + may kytab ant. / Those people have our guns. [/+/ 
is usually found in this type of sentence. Compare: ] 

/may tupakk gon a mardwman ant. / Those people have our guns. [ /a 
mardwma gon/ is idiomatically not substitutable here. ] 



5. 202. Three constructions are translatable as "to have. " Each of these has a 
different range of usage and connotation. They are: 

(1) The "objective" form of the substantive employed with the verb /ast/, described 
in Sec. 5. 101. This formation denotes abstract ownership or possession. E. g. 

/mana baz kytab ast. / I have many books. [I own many books. Lit. 

To me [there] exist many books. ] 

/ayra brase ast. / He [lit. that] has a brother. [I. e. possession of an 
abstract relationship. ] 

/e§ara Dagar ast. / They [lit. these] have land[s]. 

/tara bras nest, / You [sg. ] do not have brother[s]. [Negation of the 
existence of a permanent, abstract relationship is indicated here. ] 

(2) The preposition /gon/-/go/ "with, in the possession of, accompanying" is used 
as has been described in Sec. 5. 201 to denote the physical possession of a tangible 
object. This construction connotes immediate possession only and does not 
necessarily imply ownership, permanent possession, or abstract relationship. 

This preposition may be employed either with the "existential" verb /ast/ or with 
the "definite " verbs /ynt/ and /ant/. E. g. 

/go man baz kytab ant. / 1 have many books. [Lit. With me are many 

books. The books are definite and known, and they are in my 
immediate possession. ] 

/go man baz kytab ast. / I have many books. [Lit. With me [there] 

are many books. An indefinitely large number of books exist in my 
possession; they have no immediate relevancy to the present context. ] 

/go taw £e ast? / What do you [sg. ] have ? [I. e. What exists in your 

[sg. ] possession?] 

/go man rwppie ast. / I have a rupee. [A single indefinite rupee exists 
in my possession. ] 

/go man mani bras ynt, / With me is my brother, [/gon/ -/go/ also 

denotes "with, in the company of. " Such a sentence can never mean 
"I have a brother" because the possession of a brother is an intangible, 
permanent relationship. ] 
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(3) The possessive form of the substantive is also employed to indicate definite, 

abstract possession or relationship. The verb of this construction is always /ynt/ 
or /ant/, rather than /ast/. E. g. 

/mani baz bras ant. / I have many brothers. [Lit. My many brothers 
are. The brothers here are definite and somehow related to the 
immediate context, /mana baz bras ast. / "I have many brothers. 11 
simply specifies the existence of a number of indefinite brothers 
belonging to me. ] 

/tai Sie kytab ant. / You [sg. ] have some books. 

5.203. /kay/ "who?" occurs with various suffixes much like any other substantive. 

The singular possessive form, however, is /kai/ "whose?"; it is analogous in form to 
/tai/ "your [sg. ], " the nominative form of which is /taw/. This word is most often used 
in the singular, although plural forms are possible. E. g. 

/e kay ynt. / Who [sg. ] is this? 

/Swmay sangatt kay ant. / Who are your [pi. ] friends? [/kay/ here has 
plural reference. ] 

/e kai kytab ynt. / Whose [sg. ] book is this? 

/e kayani kytab ant. / Whose [pi. ] books are these? [Although /kayani/ 
is possible, /kai/ is more often found even when the referent is 
plural. ] 

/kayra Dagar ast?/ Who [sg. ] has land[s]? [/kaya/ also occurs. ] 

/kayana Dagar ast?/ Who [pi. ] has land[s]? [This form (and the equivalent 
/kayara/ are rare. ] 

/mani kytab go kaya ynt. / Who [sg. ] has my book? 

/may kytab go kayan ant. / Who [pi. ] have our books? 

5. 204. /turag/ denotes a bag with a shoulder strap used to carry one's small personal 
possessions. It is usually woven of goats' wool. 

5. 205. /laTT/ means "stick" in the sense of "cane, walking stick, stave. " /dar/ 
signifies "stick, wood, branch (of a tree). " 



5. 300. Basic Sentences. 

£e, e sop a§ ai baga ant? 

[h]a, e sop aS ai baga ant. 

e mardwm aS kwjam mwlka ynt. 
e mardwm a§ amrikaa ynt. 

tai jan aS kwjam Sa[h]ra ynt. 
mani jan aS koTaa ynt. 



Are these apples from his garden? 

Yes, these apples are from his garden. 

This person is from which country? 

This person is from America. 

Your [sg. ] wife is from which city? 

My wife is from Quetta. 
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e atwkk a3 kwjam dega ant. 

e atwkk a? a3kay dega ant. 



This dish (curry, stew) is [lit. are] from 
which kettle ? 

This dish is [lit. are] from the kettle 
on that side. 



e sawzi 3a kwja ant. 

e sawzi a3 makrana ant. 
e sawzi 3a makrana ant. 
a3 makrana e sawzi ant. 
makrana 3a [ + ] e sawzi ant. 



These vegetables are from where? 

These vegetables are from Makran. 
These vegetables are from Makran. 
From Makran are these vegetables. 
From Makran are these vegetables. 



5. 301. The preposition /a3/-/3a/ "from, than, with (an instrument)" is employed 
much like /gon/-/gd/ (see Sec. 5. 201). /a3/ and /3a/ are identical in meaning and are 

almost completely substitutable for one another, although /a3/ usually occurs before words 
beginning with a vowel. This preposition is also sometimes found after its noun or noun 
phrase (as in the last example above). 



5.302. /kwjam/ "which?" occurs with the usual substantive suffixes. E. g. 

/e atwkk a3 kwjam dega ant. / This dish (i. e. stew, curry) is [lit. are] 
from which kettle? 

/atwkk kwjama ant. / The stew is [lit. are] [in] which [one]? 

/3wmay jamag kwjaman ant. / Your [pi. ] shirts are [in] which [one]s? 

/e kwjamay kytab ynt. / Which [one]'s book is this? 

/e atwkk a3 kwjamia ant. / This dish is [lit. are] from which [indefinite 
one]? [The "singular -indefinite " suffix /e/ has an irregular form 
/i/ in /kwjamia/ "in which [one]?"] 

/mani kylit go kwjama ynt. / Which [one] has my key? [Lit. My key 
is with which [one]? An alternate form with the "attributive" suffix 
/en/-/e/ also occurs: /kwjamena/. Plural forms are similarly 

/kwjama/ or /kwjamena/. ] 

5. 303. /atwkk/ "dish" denotes any liquid or semi-liquid hot dish. This word is 
perhaps best translated as "stew, " "curry, " or "soup, " although none of these terms are 
really accurate, /atwkk/, eaten with patties of unleavened bread (/nan/), forms the main 
portion of a Baluchi meal. 



5. 400. Basic Sentences. 

He is larger than [lit. from] I. 

He is smaller than [lit. from] you [sg. ]. 

I am older than [lit. from] he [lit. this]. 



e 3amman mazan ynt. 
a a3 taw kasan ynt. 
man a3 e3i pir wn. 
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e a3 ai so[h]rtyr ynt. 

3wma 3amma mazan yt. 
a baSakk aS Swma kasan ant. 

a a3 e3a Sarrtyr ant. 
e a? ava [hjarabtyr ant. 
e jynykk a? tai ba33a mazan ynt. 

e 3yTT a3 a 3yTTa draj ynt. 

e pwll 3a drwst pwlla so[h]rtyr ynt. 

e pwll 3a drwsta zard ynt. 
a a3 drwsta sawztyre dra£k ynt. 



This is redder than [lit. from] that. 

You [pi. ] are larger than [lit. from] we. 

Those boys are smaller than [lit. from] 
you [pi. ]. 

Those are better than [lit. from] these. 

These are worse than [lit. from] those. 

This girl is larger than [lit. from] your 
[sg. ] son. 

This rope is longer than [lit. from] those 
ropes. 

This flower is redder than [lit. from] all 
the [other] flowers. [I. e. This flower is 
the reddest of all. ] 

This flower is the yellowest of all. [Lit. 
This flower is from all yellow. ] 

This is the greenest tree of all. [Lit. 

This from all is the greenest tree. ] 



5.401. The comparative degree is expressed by /a3/-/3a/. The usual construction 
is: "X from Y . . . is. 11 E. g. 

/mani jamag a3 tai jamaga 3arr ynt. / My shirt is better than your [sg. ] 
shirt. [Lit. My shirt from your [sg. ] shirt is good. ] 

/avani ba?2 3a mani jynykka kasan ynt. / Their son is smaller than my 
daughter. [Lit. Their son from my girl is small. ] 



The "comparative -superlative " suffix /tyr/ is optional (see Sec. 4. 401). When it is 
used, it adds a little stress to the degree of the comparison. It is commonly omitted, 
however. E. g. 



/mani gys a3 3wmay gysa maztyr ynt. / My house is larger than your 
[pi. ] house. [Lit. My house from your [pi. ] house is larger. ] 

The superlative degree is similarly expressed. The commonest construction is: 

"X from all (Y's) ... is. " E. g. 

/mani gys a3 drwst gysa mazan ynt. / My house is the largest of all. 
[Lit. My house from all houses is large. ] 

/e baSakk 3a drwsta barag[tyr] ynt. / This boy is the thinnest of all. 
[Lit. This boy from all is thin. ] 

/e3i kytab a3 drwstani kytaba zanDtyr ynt. / His book is the bulkiest of 
the books of all [of them]. [Lit. This [one]'s book from all's books 
is fat. ] 

/e 3a drwsta Jvantyre moTal ynt. / This is the best car of all. [Lit. 
This from all is the best car. ] 
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5. 402. There are special forms for various combinations of /aS/-/Sa/ + a pronoun 
or demonstrative (see Sec. 5. 2 0 1 ) r 

/Samman/ from me. [Also /aS man/. ] 

/Samma/ from us. [Also /aS ma/. ] 

/aSeSi/ from this. [Also /aS eSi/. ] 

/aSai/ from that. [Also /aS ai/. ] 

/aSeSa/ from these. [Also /aS eSa/. ] 

/aSava/ from those. [Also /aS ava/. ] 



5. 500. Basic Sentences. 



e sop aS a bagay ant. 

e Sir aS a tasay ant. 
e wStyr aS a baggay ynt. 

e mard aS ai gysay ynt. 

e jynykk aS e [hjalkay ynt. 



These apples are from [those of] that 
garden. 



This milk is from [that] of that bowl. 



This camel is from [those] of that herd 
[of camels]. 

This man is from [those] of his house, 
[i. e. household]. 

This girl is from [those] of this village. 



5. 501. A "partitive genitive" -- i. e. an individual singled out of a group, a portion 
separated from some larger whole -- is expressed by /aS/-/Sa/ followed by the possessive 
form of the noun denoting the group, container, etc. A plural repetition of the subject 
noun is understood after the possessive noun. E. g. 

/e Sir aS a tasay [Siran] ant. / This milk is [lit. are] from [the milk] 
of that bowl. 

/e sop aS a bagay [sopan] ant. / These apples are from [ the apples] of 
that garden. 



5. 600. Basic Sentences. 



bed aS ai, drwst yda ant. 

bed aS tai jynykka, dyga drwst yskula ant. 
bed aS man, yda dyga baz baSakk ant. 



Except for him, all are here. 

Except for your [sg. ] girl, all the others 
[lit. other all] are in school. 

Besides me, many other [lit. other many] 
boys are here. 
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as? e¥i bed, go man so[h]re pw££e ast. Aside from this, I have a [piece of] red 

cloth. 

aS eSa bed, dyga sawze pw££ kwja ant. Besides these, where are all the other 

green clothes ? 

e aspa bed, dyga sya[h]e aspe ast. Besides this horse, [there] is another 

black horse. 

oda, bed e aspa, dyga sya[h]ene. Over there, besides this horse, [is] 

another black [one]. 

go swma, bed as ayaga, dyga £e ast. What do you [pi. ] have besides eggs? 

[Lit. With you [pi. ] aside from eggs what 
is? ] 

go ma a? ayaga bed [h]y££i nest. We do not have anything [else] besides 

eggs. [Lit. With us aside from eggs 
something is not. ] 



5.601. /bed/ (and, in some dialects, /abed/) denotes "besides, aside from, moreover, " 
and also "except [for], " There are five possible constructions, all of which appear to be 
synonymous, although perhaps all are not equally common. These are: 

(1) /bed . . . /. [Here "... " stands for the substantive word or phrase governed by 
/bed/. ] This construction is more commonly found with nouns or noun phrases 
than with pronouns or demonstratives. It usually occurs at the beginning of a 
sentence. E. g. 

/bed tai ba£<5a, dyga drwst aSka ant. / Except for your [sg. ] son, all the 
others are on that side. 

/bed e kambala, dyga nest. / Except for these blankets, [there] are no 
others . 

(2) / . . . bed/. Again, this construction is common with nouns and noun phrases, 
rather than with pronouns and demonstratives, and it is usually placed at the 
beginning of the sentence. E. g. 

/tai baSSa bed, dyga drwst aSka ant. / Except for your [sg. ] son, all 
the others are on that side. 

/e so[h]rena bed, dyga asp nest. / Except for this red [i. e. bay] [one], 
[there] is no other horse. 

(3) /bed aS . . . /. This construction is common with all types of substantives, and 
its occurrence in the word order is unrestricted. E. g. 

/bed aS tai baSSa, dyga drwst aSka ant. / Except for your [sg. ] son, all 
the others are on that side. 

/bed aS eSi, dyga drwst [h]arab ant. / Except for this [one], all the 
others are bad. 

/drwst yda ant, bed aS ava. / All are here, except for those. [Here the 
prepositional phrase is "added on as an afterthought. "] 
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(4) /aS ... bed/. This construction is perhaps statistically the most common; it 
occurs with all types of substantives, and its occurrence in the word order is 
unrestricted. E. g. 

/a2 tai baSSa bed, dyga drwst aSka ant. / Except for your [sg. ] son, 
all the others are on that side. 

/Samman bed, dyga kay ynt. / Aside from me, who else is [there]? 

/dyga d rwst baloS ant, aS ai bed. / All the others are Baluchis, except 

for him. [Again the prepositional phrase seems to be an afterthought. ] 

(5) / . . . as bed/. Thi s construction is less common. E. g. 

/tai baSSa aS bed, dyga drwst a§ka ant. / Except for your [sg. ] son, all 
the others are on that side. 

/lira Sa bed, dyga [h]ySSi nest. / Except for milk, [there] is nothing 
else. 



5.602. /dyga[r]/ "other, another, further, else" is employed both as an adjective 
and as a noun. When a substantive suffix follows, the form /dygar/ occurs; /dyga/ is 
found elsewhere. E. g. 

/dyga go man ynt. / I have the other [one], [Lit. The other is with me. ] 

/aS eSi bed, dyga [h]ySSi nest. / Except for this [one], [there] is nothing 
else. [Lit. . . . other something is not. ] 

/dyga drwst baSakk go masTara ant. / All the other boys are with the 
teacher. 

Ae, go taw dyga So&e kytabe ast?/ Do you [sg. ] have another such 
book? 

/e dygareay pwSS ynt. / This is another's [i. e. someone else's] garment. 

/mani jamag dygarea ynt. / My shirt is in another [one]. 

/swmay karS go dygaran ant. / Your [pi. ] knives are with the others 
[i. e. other persons]. 



5. 700. Basic Sentences. 



eSkay Si pamman ant. The things on [lit. of] this side are for 

me. 

aSkay £i par taw ant. The things on [lit. of] that side are for 

you [sg. ]. 

yday £i par eSi ant. The things here [lit. of here] are for this 

[one]. 

adday Si par ai ant. The things there [lit. of there] are for 

that [one]. 

oday Si pamma ant. The things over there [lit. of over there] 

are for us. 
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e kaTuray [hjwrmag pa Swma ant. 

e degay atwkk par esan ant. 

a tasay Sir par avan ant. 

e paysag par e baCakka ant. 

e sarjag pa baSakka ynt. 

pa baSakka e sarjag ynt. 

baSakka pa + e sarjag ynt. 

nane pa kwSakkan ast. 

pa kwdakka nane ast. 

kwSakka pa + nane ast. 

e Sergej pa Sea ynt. 

e Sergej pa mani gysa ynt. 

e sygreT pa kaya ant. 

e sygreT pa tai drwst sangattan ant. 



The dates in [lit. of] this basket are for 
you [pi. ] 

The stew in [lit. of] this kettle is for 
these [ones]. 

The milk in [lit. of] that bowl is for those 
[ones]. 

This money is [lit. are] for this boy. 

This pillow is for the boy. 

For the boy is this pillow. 

For the boy is this pillow. 

[There] is a [piece of] bread for the dogs. 

For the dogs [there] is a [piece of] bread. 

For the dogs [there] is a [piece of] bread. 

What is this carpet for? 

This carpet is for my house. 

For whom are these cigarettes? 

These cigarettes are for all your 
[ sg. ] friends. 



5. 701. The preposition /par/ /pa/ "for, in order to" follows much the same pattern 
as /gon/-/go/ and /as/-/sa/ described above. Special forms for various combinations of 
/par/-/pa/ + a pronoun or demonstrative are: 

/pamman/ for me. [Also /pa man/. ] 

/partaw/ for you [sg. ]. [Also /par taw/. ] 

/pareSi/ for this. [Also /par eSi/. ] 

/p arai/ for that. [Also /par ai/. ] 

/pamma/ for us. [Also /pa ma/. ] 

/paSwma/ for you [pi. ]. [Also /pa Swma/. ] 

/P areSa/ for these. [Also /par eSa/, ] 

/parava/ for those. [Also /par ava/. ] 

The form /par/ is commonly employed before substantives beginning with a vowel; 
/pa/ is found before substantives beginning with a consonant and also when this preposition 
is placed after the substantive word or phrase it governs. E. g. 

/par e baSakka/ for that boy. [/par/ is usually found before the 

demonstratives /e/ and /a/ since they are words beginning with a 
vowel. Compare: ] 
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/pa ba£akka/ for the boy. [/par ba£akka/ is possible but less common, ] 
/ba£akka pa/ for the boy. [‘‘'/bafakka par/ is not found. ] 

5. 702. /sarjag/ "pillow" has an alternant form /sarja/. Many words ending in /-ag/ 
have optional alternants without the final /g/. The form with / g/ often occurs before a 
substantive suffix, however. See Sec. 0.311. 



5, 800. Basic Sentences. 

bymman tai baz paysag ast. 

byr taw mani £ie paysag ast. 

byr e§i mani baz paysag ast. 

byr ai mani baz paysag ast. 

bymma tai baz paysag ast. 

by §wma ai £ie paysag ast. 

byr e§a mani [h]y££ paysag nest. 

byr ava mani [h]yi5£i nest. 

a by koTaa ynt. 

ap by gylasa ant. 

jynykk by gysa ynt. 

dard by dyla ynt. 

by [hjar kwnDa malpad ant. 

byr adda baz mwrg ant. 

byr yda [h]y££i nest. 

byr ai gysa Swmay nan ynt. 

byr eSi [h]arosa baz mardwm ant. 



I owe you [sg. ] a lot of money. [Lit. On 
me [there] is your [sg. ] much money.] 

You [sg, ] owe me some money. [Lit. On 
you [sg. ] [there] is my some money. ] 

He [lit. this] owes me a lot of money. 

He [lit. that] owes me a lot of money. 

We owe you [sg. ] a lot of money. 

You [pi. ] owe him [lit. that] some money. 

They [lit. these] owe me no money at all. 

They [lit. those] owe me nothing. 

He is in Quetta. 

The water is [lit. are] in the glass. 

The girl is at home. 

The pain [of love] is in the heart. 

On every side are meadows. 

There [lit. on there] are many birds. 

Here [lit. on here] [there] is nothing. 

You [pi. ] are invited to dinner at his 
house. [Lit. On his house is your [pi. ] 
bread. ] 

At his [lit. this one's] wedding are many 
people. 
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byr e nana baz vad ant. 



On this [piece of] bread is [lit. are] 
much salt. 

ai gwd aw Salvar by takkia ant. Her head-cloth and pajama[s] are in the 

clothes -bag. 

by [h]aka synge. On the earth [lit. dirts] [is] a stone. 

5. 801. The preposition /byr/- /by/ has a wide range of meanings. Although it 
basically means "on, on the surface of, " it is also used for "at, in an area of, in a place" 
and "in, inside. " It thus overlaps the semantic ranges of various constructions previously 
introduced (and see also Sec. 5. 901). In many cases /byr/-/by/ seems to have no other 
function than to lay a slight emphasis on the "locativeness" of a construction. E. g. 

/ap gylasa ant. / The water is [lit. are] [in] the glass. [Location here 
is only roughly specified by the "singular -definite " suffix. ] 

/ap gylasay taha ant. / The water is [lit. are] in [i. e. specifically 
inside] the glass. 

/ap by gylasa ant. / The water is [lit. are] in [i. e. located at] the glass. 

This preposition follows the pattern given for /par/-/pa/ in Sec. 5. 701. Special forms for 
various combinations of /byr/-/by/ + a pronoun or demonstrative are thus: 

/bymman/ on me. [Also /by man/. ] 

/byrtaw/ on you [sg. ]. [Also /byr taw/. ] 

/byre§i/ on this. [Also /byr eSi/. ] 

/byrai/ on that. [Also /byr ai/. ] 

/bymma/ on us. [Also /by ma/. ] 

/bylwma/ on you [pi. ]. [Also /by swma/ but not '"/byrSwma/ or 
'■'/byr swma/. ] 

/byreSa/ on these. [Also /byr eSa/. ] 

/byrava/ on those. [Also /byr ava/. ] 

Like /par/ /pa/, the form /byr/ is commonly employed before substantives beginning 
with a vowel, while /by/ is found before those which begin with a consonant. This 
preposition does not seem to occur after the substantive word or phrase it governs, and in 
this respect /byr/- /by/ is unlike the other prepositions introduced thus far. E. g. 

/byr e nana/ on this [piece of] bread, [/by e nana/ is also possible but 
is less common. ] 

/by nana/ on the [piece of] bread, [/byr nana/ is possible but less 
frequent, ''/nana by/ and '"/nana byr/ do not occur. ] 

5.802. /[h]ar/ denotes "each, every. " In the Rakhshani dialect, it is homophonous 

with /[h]ar/ "donkey. " E. g. 

/go [h]ar mardwm Dagar ast. / Every person has land[s]. 

/mani [h]ar [h]ar aS e§i mazan ynt. / Every [one] of my donkeys [lit. 
my every donkey] is bigger than this [one]. 
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5. 803. Both men and women wear approximately the same styles of garments: i. e. 

a loose, long-sleeved shirt over a pair of baggy pajamas. The shirt, called /jamag/, is 
usually of knee -length (or even somewhat longer). Men's shirts are usually made of some 
white or dull coloured material, but women's shirts are made of brightly coloured cloth 
and often have a piece of intricate embroidery down the front. The pajamas, termed 
/Salvar/, are similarly white or dark for men and bright-coloured for women. They are 
cut very wide at the top (being gathered around the waist by a draw-string), baggy and 
loose at the knees, and with rather tight cuffs. 

In headgear and footgear there is a real difference between men's and women's 
costumes. A man usually wears a cap (/kwla/ or /Top/) over which a turban (/dastar/, 
/mandil/, or /pag/) is wrapped. Women, on the other hand, wrap a loose head-cloth 
(called /gwd/ or /gwSan/) over their head and around their upper body. The general term 
for "shoe" is /pazvar/, but men's shoes (termed /SavaTT/ or /Jfabbav/) have a wide 
piece of leather over the instep and a heel-strap, while women's shoes (called /kawS/) are 
rather like sharp-toed slippers. 

5. 804. A /takki/ is a large goats' wool bag used to store clothing. Its use preceded 
that of the box or chest (/swnduk/), which was introduced in British times, and it is still 
extremely common among the Baluchi nomads today. 

5. 805. /[hjak/ denotes "earth" in the sense of "ground, dirt, soil, dust. " /Dagar/ 
is employed for "ground, land, earth, world. " 



5. 900. Basic Sentences. 

ai bras man koTaa ynt. 
a man kalata masTar ynt. 
ap man gylasa ant. 
mani kytab man gysa ynt. 
tai bwz man ko[h]a ant. 

sawze £a man pyalaga ant. 
ai laTT man dasta ynt. 
dard man dyla ynt. 



His brother is in Quetta. 

He is a teacher in Kalat. 

The water is [lit. are] in the glass. 

My book is in the house. 

Your [sg. ] goats are in the mountain[s]. 
[I. e. in the ravines, foothills, etc. of a 
specific mountain. ] 

The green tea is [lit. are] in the cup. 
His stick is in [his] hand. 

The pain [of love] is in the heart. 
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darde man jana ynt. 



A pain is in the body. 



vad man apan ant. Salt is [lit. are] in [i. e. mixed into] the 

water [lit. waters]. 

ai Valvar man takkia ynt. His pajamas are [lit. is] in the clothes- 

bag. 

synge man [h]akan ynt. A stone is in [i. e. embedded in, buried 

in] the earth [lit. earths]. 

5. 901. The semantic range of the preposition /man/ "in, inside, mixed into, inter- 
mingled in, among" greatly overlaps that of /byr/-/by/ "on, on the surface of, at, in an 
area of, in, inside. " In some sentences these two prepositions are quite interchangeable, 
but in others they have somewhat different meanings. E. g. 

/ap by gylasa ant. / The water is [lit. are] in the glass. [Or: ] 

/ap man gylasa ant. / The water is [lit. are] in the glass. [But compare: ] 

/synge by [h]akan ynt. / A stone is on [the surface of] the ground. 

/synge man [h]akan ynt. / A stone is in [embedded in, buried in] the 
ground. 

Four constructions have thus been given, which are translatable as "in, inside" in 
various contexts (see Sec. 5.801). The student should thus observe each example carefully, 
noting usage and connotation. 

Two more facts must be noticed about the preposition /man/: (a) like /byr/ /by/, 

/man/ does not occur after the substantive word or phrase which it governs (i, e. one 
cannot say ‘'/gylasa man/ "in the glass"); and (b) /man/ does not seem to occur with a 
pronominal or demonstrative object (i. e. one cannot say '"/man egi/ "in this, " ‘'/man man/ 
"in me, " etc. ). In this latter respect /man/ differs from all of the prepositions previously 
introduced. 

5. 902. /dard/ means both "physical pain" and "emotional pain, anguish. " 



5. 1000. Drills and Exercises. 



5. 1001. Substitution. 



1 . 



aS 



e5i bed, dyga drwst 

my uncle 
me 

you [sg. ] 
the European 
this shirt 



y skula 

[in] the house 
[in] the garden 
[in] the market 
[in] the shop 
[in] the clothes-bag 



ant. 
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2 . 



ast. 



ayra 
to me 

to that man 
to whom? 
to my father 
to you [pi. ] 



bazDsgar 

Persian wheel well[s] 
a well 

camel-herd[ s J 
many melon-fields 
a farm 



3. mani 
his 
our 

my uncle ' s 
my wife 1 s 
their 

4. go taw 

me 

him 

you [pi. ] 
them 
that girl 



baz bras ant. 

many friends 

these cattle 

many crops 

many clothes 

many children 

Ee ast. 

a white horse 
many books 
a good car 
some clothes 
a new pen 



e [hjwrmag 


par 


ai ant. 




money 




them 




rupees 




that man 




quilts 




him 




dishes 




this girl 




salt 




those shopkeepers 


baz syng 


by 


[hjakan 


ant. 


much salt 




[the ] dishe s 




some green tea 




this cup 




some water 




[the] pots 




many herds (of sheep) 




[the] mountains 




[the] cattle 




[the] meadows 




go [hjar ba£akka 




kytabe 


ast. 


person 




many cattle 




Baluchi 




a gun 




American 




a car 




child 




a pen 




woman 




a headcloth 




mani bras ai§ 


mani gw[h]ara 


mazan 


his blanket 


my 


blanket 


short 


our land 


your [pi. ] land 


small 


their herd (of sheep) 


our 


herd (of sheep) 


large 


this pot 


that pot 


black 



ynt. 
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your [sg. ] donkey their donkey 



good 



9. by [h]ar kwnDa ko[h] ant. 

melon-fields 
meadows 
streams 
red flowers 
large cities 



10. mani salvar man 

their cow 
her headcloth 

his wedding 

our herd (of camels) 

their friend 



takkia ynt. 

our melon-field 

your [sg. ] shoulder- 
bag 

Quetta 

your [pl. ] meadow 
Makran 



11. mani kytab go kaya ynt. 

his donkey 
my rupee 
that long knife 
the other stick 
the key of this lock 



12. ai laTT by 

this [piece of] 
bread 

the large stone 

our camel 
the pain 
my sister 



dasta ynt. 

the table 

the earth [lit. 
earths] 

the sand dune 

the heart 

America 



13. darde man 

my uncle 's son 
the key 

your [sg. ] pillow 
the eggs 

your [sg. ] new pajama[s] 



jana ynt. 

Kalat 

the lock 

the bedding 

this basket 

another clothes-bag 



taw kwjam 


kytab 


him 


blanket 


you [pl. ] 


glass 


them 


quilt 


the old man 


friend 


the young [one] 


knife 



ynt. 
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15. e 



ant. 



sop 


as a bagay 


stew 


this kettle 


water 


which cup? 


milk 


these bowls 


fruits 


whose basket? 


sheep 


that herd (of sheep) 



5. 1002. Transformation Drill I. 

Using the first sentence as a base, combine each of the following pairs of sentences 
into a single comparative sentence. E. g. 

Instructor: /e gys mazan ynt. tai gys kasan ynt. / 

Student: /e gys as tai gysa mazan ynt. / 

1. e nivag gyrd ynt. a nivag lonD ynt. 

2. tai wstyr §arr ynt. mani wstyr [hjarab ynt. 

3. taw mazan ay. man kasan wn. 

4. e [h]ar [hjarab ynt. a [hjar c5o [hjarab na ynt. 

5. mani laTT draj ynt. tai laTT gvanD ynt. 

6. koTa sard ynt. makran garm ynt. 

7. esi turag nok ynt. mani ko[h]ne turag ynt. 

8. e salvar yspet ynt. a §alvar £o yspet na ynt. 

9. e [hjwrmag vas§ ant. a [hjwrmag vaS5 na ant. 

10. koTa dur ynt. e sa[h]r nazzik ynt. 

5. 1003. Transformation Drill II. 

Using one of the possible patterns given in Secs. 5. 400 and 5. 401, change the following 
to superlative sentences. E. g. 

Instructor: /e pwll so[h]r ant. / 

Student: /e pwll as dyga drwst pwlla so[h]r[tyr] ant. / [Or: ] 

/e pwll sa drwsta so[h]r[tyr] ant. / [Or: ] 

/e sa drwsta so[h]rtyre pwll ant. / 

1. e bwz zanD ynt. 

2. e malpad sawz ynt. 

3. ai olak jvan ant. 

4. e sawzi twr§ ant. 

5. e lep ko[h]n ynt. 

6. e ba?5akk barag ynt, 

7. e sawdagyr gandag ynt. 

8. e sya[hje syng mazan ynt. 

9. mani nako pir ynt. 

10. e mard mandar ynt. 
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5. 1004. Question-Response Drill. 



1 . e kay ynt. 

our teacher 
my friend 

the brother of the shopkeeper 
that Baluchi 
the European 

2. e nykan £onen ant. 

for me 

for those people 
for us 

for this woman 
for them 

3. e atwkk a§ kwjay ant. 

from this pot 
from those pots 
from this bowl 
from there 
from here 

4. go taw £e ast. 

nothing 

a shoulder -bag 
a rupee 
a blue cup 
a basket 

5. mani kylit kwja ynt. 

with me 
with him 
in the lock 
with my brother 
in that box 

6. ai §alvar kwjam takkia ynt, 

in the red [one ] 
in the old [one] 

in the box on [lit. of] this side 

in the clothes-bag on [lit. of] that side 

in the [one] in front 

7. ayra £e ast. 

land[s] 

herds (of camels) 
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herds (of sheep) 
a large farm 
melon -fields 

8. e kai kambal ynt. 

my 

his 

that Baluchi's 
their 

the Afghan 1 s 

9. £e, tai mwlk dur ynt? 

No, . , . not far 

Yes, ... very far 

Yes, . . . very far from here 

No, . . . very near 

No, . . . very close to [lit. near from] 
here 



10. £e, e sygreT Sarr ant? 

Yes , ... good 
No, . . . bad 

Yes, . . . better than [lit. good from] 
these cigarettes 

Yes, . . . better than all other cigarettes 
[lit. good from other all cigarettes] 

Yes, . . . better than [lit. good from] all 



1 1. tai bras maro£i kwja ynt. 

in the city! 
in Kalat 
in the house 
in the me Ion -field 
in our village 

1 There are four possible translations for each of the above, although 
all are not equally idiomatic. Discuss these with the instructor. See 
Secs. 5. 801 and 5. 901. 

12. tai [h]alkay mardwm kwja ant. 

Except for me, all the others are in the city. 

Except for me, all the others are over 
there. 

Except for my brother, all are here. 

Except for us, all are in the mountains. 

Except for these, all the others [lit. 
the other all] are in Quetta. 
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13. e pw<5£ pa Sea ynt. 



for my table 
for my shirt 
for a pajama 
for her headcloth 
for [a] bedding 



14. e pw<5£ Sonene. 

This cloth is cheap[er] than [lit. from] 
the other cloths. 

This cloth is better than [lit. good from] 
the others. 

This cloth is not as [lit. so] good as [lit. 
that] the other cloth is. 

This cloth is redder than [lit. red from] 
the cloth on [lit. of] that side. 

This cloth is the best of [lit. good from] 
all. 



15. aS ayaga bed, go swma 
£e ast. 



Aside from eggs, we have [lit. 
are] vegetables. 

Aside from eggs, we have [lit. 
are] some fruits. 

Aside from eggs, we have [lit. 
are] nothing. 

Aside from eggs, we have [lit. 
are] bread and tea. 

Aside from eggs, we have [lit. 
are] milk. 



with us 
with us 
with us 
with us 
with us 



5. 1100. Vocabulary. 

As usual, regular inflected forms of various vocabulary items are not listed below; 
irregular formations (e. g. /kai/ "whose?") are separately entered, however. 



ayag 
amrika 
ar aTT 

as [also /§a/] 
atwkk 

bagg 

bed 

by 

byr [also /by/] 



egg 

America 

irrigation well: the Persian wheel 

from, than, with 

dish: any liquid or semi-liquid hot dish, 

stew, curry, soup 

herd of camels 

besides, aside from, moreover, except 
see /byr/ 

on, on the surface of, at, in, inside, in an 
area of, in (a place) 
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dard 


pain, anguish 


dast 


hand 


deg 


cooking pot, kettle 


dyga[r ] 


other, another, further, else 


dyl 


heart 


Dagar 


land 


gon [also /go/] 


with, in the possession of, accompanying 


go 


see /gon / 


gwd 


(woman's) headcloth 


gylas 


drinking glass 


[h]ak 


dirt, earth, soil, dust 


[hjaros 


marriage, wedding 


[h]ar 


each, every 


[h]ar 


donkey 


[hjwrmag 


date 


jan 


body 


ka[h]n [also /ku/] 


well (for water) 


kai 


whose? [Possessive form of /kay/] 


kalat 


Kalat, name of a city and also a Division in 
Pakistani Baluchistan 


kambal 


blanket 


kaTur 


ba sket 


kay 


who ? 


kilag 


large farm, estate, lands 


koTa 


Quetta, name of a city and also a Division in 
Pakistani Baluchistan 


ku 


see /ka[h]n/ 


kwjam 


which ? 


kwlp 


lock 


kwnD 


side, edge 


kylit 


key 


laTT 


staff, stick, cane, stave 


lep 


quilt 


makran 


Makran, name of a region in Pakistani and 
Irani Baluchistan 


malpad 


meadow 


man 


in, inside, mixed into, intermingled in, amo 


olak 


cattle (including cows, camels, and horses) 


palez 


melon-field 


pa 


see /par/ 


par [also /pa/] 


for , in order to 


pay sa[g] 


money 


pyala[g] 


cup 


r amag 


herd of goats or sheep 
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rwppi 


rupee, money 




sangatt 


friend 




sarj9[g] 


pillow 




S9wzi 


ve getable 




sygr eT 


cigarette 




syng 


stone 




S9 


see /as/ 




Salvar 


pajamaf s] 




tgkki 


clothes-bag: large 

storing clothing 


goats' wool bag used for 


tur 9g 


shoulder -bag; a small goats' wool bag with a 
shoulder strap used to carry personal articles 


vad 


salt 
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UNIT SIX 



6. 100. Basic Sentences. 

e £ynks gok ant. 

a yakke. 
a yakkene. 
a yakk goke. 
a yakke gok ynt. 
a yakken ynt. 

a £ynka mardwm ant. 
a dw mardwm ant. 
a dw ant. 

a dwe mardwm ant. 
a dwen ant. 
a say mardwm ant. 
a say ant. 

a saye mardwm ant. 
a sayen ant. 

oda mardwm Cynkas ant. 

oda Car mardwm ant. 

oda [h]ar£ar mardwm ant. 

oda pan? zalbul ant. 

oda [h]arpan£e zalbul ant. 

oda saSS mard aw [hjapt zalbul ant. 

oda [h]ast mard, nw zalbul, aw da za[h]g 
ant. 

oda [hJaSt mard, nw zalbul, aw yakk za[h]g 
ynt. 

go taw £ynka rwppi ast. 

go man yakk rwppie ast. 
go man yakke ast. 
go man rwppie ast. 
go man yakke rwppi ast. 
go man yakken ast. 
go man yazda rwppi ast. 



How many cows are these? [Lit. These 
how many cows are ? ] 

That [is] one [lit. a one]. 

That [isj a [single] one. 

That [is] one cow [lit. a one cow]. 

That is the one cow. 

That is the one. 

How many people are those? 

Those are two people. 

Those are two. 

Those are the two people. 

Those are the two. 

Those are three people. 

Those are three. 

Those are the three people. 

Those are the three. 

How many people are over there? [Lit. 
Over there people how many are? ] 

Over there are four people. 

Over there are all four people. 

Over there are five women. 

Over there are all the five women. 

Over there are six men and seven 
women. 

Over there are eight men, nine 
women, and ten children. 

Over there are [lit. is] eight men, 
nine women, and one child. 

How many rupees do you [sg. ] have? [Lit. 
With you [sg. ] are how many rupees?] 

I have one rupee. 

I have one. 

I have a rupee. 

I have the one rupee. 

I have the one. 

1 have eleven rupees. 
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go man yazdage rwppi ant. 

go man dwazda rwppi aw sezda paysag 
ast, 

go man Cards ya pazda rwppi ast. 
e?yra Cynka wstyr ast. 

e?yra ?azda wstyr ast. 

e?yra [hjabda w?tyr ast, vale mana 
[h] azda w?tyr ast. 

e?yra ndzda ya bist w?tyr ast. 

e?yra bist ast. 

tai Cynka me? ant. 

mani bist w yakk me? ant. 

mani si me? ant. 

mani sie me? ant. 

mani [hjarsien yda ant. 

mani si w dw me? ant. 

mani si w dwen yda ant. 

mani Cyll me? ant. 

mani Cyll w say me? ant. 

mani panja me? ant. 

mani panja w ?ar me? ant. 

mani ?ast w pan? me? ant. 

mani [hjaptad w ?a?? me? ant. 

mani [h]a?tad w [hjapt me? ant. 

mani navad w [h]a?t me? ant. 

mani sad me? ant. 

mani sad w nw me? ant. 

mani sad w dwazda me? ant. 

mani sad w si w dw me? ant. 

mani dw sad w panja w yakk me? ant. 

mani [hjazar me? ant. 

mani ?a?? [hjazar w dw sad w panja w 
Car me? ant. 

e mwlka Cynka mardwm ant. 

sada mardwm ant. 

[hjazara mardwm ant. 
lakka mardwm ant. 

kwroRa mardwm ant. 



I have the eleven rupees. 

I have twelve rupees and thirteen paysa. 

I have fourteen or fifteen rupees. 

How many camels does he have? [Lit. 

To this [one] are how many camels?] 

He has sixteen camels. 

He has seventeen camels, but I have 
eighteen camels. 

He has nineteen or twenty camels. 

He has twenty. 

How many sheep do you [sg. ] have? 

[Lit. Your [sg. ] how many sheep are? ] 

I have twenty-one sheep. 

I have thirty sheep, 

I have the thirty sheep. 

All my thirty are here. 

I have thirty-two sheep. 

My thirty-two are here. 

I have forty sheep. 

1 have forty-three sheep. 

I have fifty sheep. 

I have fifty -four sheep. 

I have sixty-five sheep. 

I have seventy -six sheep. 

I have eighty- seven sheep. 

I have ninety-eight sheep. 

I have a hundred sheep. 

I have a hundred and nine sheep. 

I have a hundred and twelve sheep. 

I have a hundred and thirty -two sheep. 

I have two hundred and fifty-one sheep. 

I have a thousand sheep. 

I have six thousand, two hundred and 
fifty-four sheep. 

How many people are there in that country? 
[Lit. [in] that country how many people 
are ? ] 

[There] are hundreds of people. 

[There] are thousands of people. 

[There] are lakhs [i. e. hundreds of 
thousands] of people. 

[There] are crores [i. e. tens of 
millions] of people. 
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a ?a[h]ra Synka Dakxana ant. 

a ?a[h]ra dw mazane aw [hjapt kasane 
Dakxana ant. 

Synkasay gysa nykan nest. 

sezdagay gysa nykan nest. 

Synkasaya nykan nest. 

Sardagaya nykan nest. 

e Synkase sop ant. 

e sakk mazane sop ant. 

ai Synkase baSSe. 

ai baSS a? mani baSSa kasan ynt. 

ai jynykk Synkas ynt. 

ai jynykk aS eSi maztyr ynt. 

taw Synka mazan ay. 

man bist w pan? salay wn. 

taw Synkas jvd!n ay.' 
a a? e§i Synkas zdnD ynt. 1 

oda Synkas mdrdwm ant. 1 

oda Synkas mardwm ant. 

oda Syll mard, si w dw zalbul, aw da 
za[h]g ant. 



How many postoffices are [there] in that 
city ? 

In that city [there] are two large and 
seven small postoffices. 

How many [people's] houses have no 
provisions ? 

The houses of thirteen have no 
provisions. 

The [ones] of how many have no provisions? 

The [ones] of fourteen have no 
provisions. 

How [large] are these apples? 

These are very large apples. 

How [large] is his son? 

His son is smaller than [lit. small 
from] my son. 

How [large] is his daughter [lit. girl]? 

His daughter is larger than this [one]. 

How old [lit. large] are you [sg. ]? 

I am twenty-five years old. [Lit. 

I am of twenty-five years. ] 

How good you [sg. ] are! 

How much fatter that [one] is than this 
[one].' 

What a large number of people are over 
there! [Lit. Over there HOW MANY 
PEOPLE are! ] 

Exactly] how many people are over there? 
Lit. Over there HOW MANY people are?] 

Over there are forty men, thirty-two 
women, and ten children. 



6. 101. /Synka/-/Synkas/ "how much, how many?" is employed much like /So/ /So?/ 
"so, such, " described in Sec. 4. 801: 

(1) /Synka/ is employed as a modifier before nouns, noun phrases, and adjectives. 

E.g. 

/oda Synka mardwm ant. / How many people are over there? 

/go taw Synka rwppi ast. / How many rupees do you [sg. ] have? 
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/a razana £ynka ap ant. / In that ves sel is [lit. are J how much water ? 
/tai £ynka pyalag ant. / How many cups do you [sg. ] have? 

/taw £ynka mazan ay. / How old [lit. large] are you [sg. ]? 

(2) The /s/ of /£ynkas/ is probably an alternant form of the /£/ suffix already seen 
in several constructions (see Sec. 4.801). /?ynkas/ is employed (a) as an 
independent complement before the copulative verb --an environment in which 
/?ynka/ cannot occur (i. e. v /£ynka ant/ is simply incorrect); (b) with definite 
nouns meaning "how large . . . ? "; (c) with the "attributive" suffix /en/-/e/ used 

with indefinite nouns meaning "how large a . . . ? "; (d) before nouns and adjectives 

with an exclamatory (rather than interrogative) meaning: e. g. "How nice it is! " 

"What a great number of people there are! "; (e) before nouns and noun phrases 

with an emphatic interrogative meaning: e. g. "Exactly how many rupees do you 

have?" (This usage usually differs intonationally from that described under (d): 
when employed exclamator ily , both /£ynkas/ and its noun receive extra stress; 
when interrogative, /£ynkas/ is stressed but the following noun receives normal 
stress. ); (f) before various substantive suffixes: e. g. /£ynkasay/ "of how 

many ? " E. g. 

/tai bras 2ynkas ant. / How many brothers do you [sg. ] have? [Lit. 

Your [sg. ] brothers are how many. /£ynka/ cannot occur here. ] 

/ai ba£!f £ynkas ynt. / How large is his son? [Definite. Compare: ] 

/ai ba££ Jfynkasene. / How large [is] his son. ["Son" here is indefinite. ] 

/e bagay sop Synkasen ant. / How large are the apples of this garden? 

/ taw £ynkas gdndag ay! / How evil you [sg. ] are! 

/oda £ynkas gys ant! / How very many houses there are over there! 
[Compare : ] 

/oda Synkas gys ant. / [Exactly] how many houses are over there? 

/bymman tai Synkas paysag ant. / [Exactly] how much money do I owe 
you [sg. ]? [Lit. On me your [sg. ] how much money are?] 

/go Synkasa kytab nest. / How many do not have books? [Lit. With how 
many are [there] no books? /Synkas/ itself is always treated as a 
singular, and thus /Synkasan/ and ' /Synkasa/ do not occur. ] 

/^ynkasay gysa nykan nest. / How many [people's] houses have no 
provisions? [Lit. [inj the houses of how many are [there] no 
provisions? Again, /fynkasani/ cannot occur because /cynkas/ 
is always singular. ] 



6. 102. There are individual numeral adjectives to express (a) each digit from 1 
through 19 (e. g. /yakk/ "one, " /da/ "ten, " /sezda/ "thirteen"), (b) each of the decades 
through 90 (e. g. /bist/ "twenty, " /Cyll/ "forty, " /navad/ "ninety"), and (c) various 
larger units (e. g. /sad/ "hundred, " /[h]azar/ "thousand, " /lakk/ "lakh; hundred thousand, " 
and /kwroR/ "crore: ten million"). 



A digit within a decade is expressed by the word for the decade + the connective /w/ 
"and" + the digit. E. g. 
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/si w dw/ thirty-two 
/[h]astad w ?ar/ eighty-four 

Multiples of "hundred, " "thousand, " etc. are indicated by the digit denoting the 
multiple + the larger unit. Such units are connected to a following decade (or decade 
+ a digit) by /w/ . In longer sequences /, / is optional. E. g. 

/pan? sad/ five hundred 

/pan? [h] azar w pan? sad/ five thousand five hundred 
/pan? lakk/ fifty lakhs: 5, 000, 000 

/panja lakk, w ?yll [hjazar, w say sad w dw/ fifty lakhs, forty thousand, 
three hundred and two: 5, 040, 302 



6. 103. The "attributive" suffix /en/ /§/ (see Sec. 4. 101) is employed with a numeral 
to make it and its noun or noun phrase definite. The use of /en/ /e/ with numerals thus 
differs from that seen with qualitative adjectives: any qualitative adjective occurring as a 

modifier before a noun was seen to require /en/ /e/ (e. g. /mazane mardwme/ "a large 
man, " /mazane mardwm/ "the large man"), but with numerals this suffix occurs only 
when the phrase is definite. Compare: 

/dw mardwm/ two people 

/dwe mardwm/ the two people 

/si w car mardwm/ thirty-four people 

/si w ?are mardwm/ the thirty-four people. [Note that /en/-/e/ occurs 
only with the last numeral in the sequence. ] 

Numerals from 11 through 19 usually occur before this suffix (and before other 
substantive suffixes also) with an alternate stem form ending in /g/. A form without /g/ 
is optional, however. E. g. 

/yazdage mardwm/ the eleven people. [Also /yazdae/. J 

/?ardage zalbul/ the nineteen women. [Also /?ardae/. In some 
pronunciations this numeral has /R/ instead of /r/: /?aRda/, 

/?aRdage/, etc. ] 



6. 104. The "singular -indefinite " suffix /e/ occurs with the numeral /yakk/ "one. " 
This numeral is also found with the "attributive" suffix /en/-/e/ indicating a definite 
attributive. Note the difference between /yakke/ "a one" and /yakkene/ "a [single] one. " 
Although both are indefinite, the latter is slightly more emphatic. 

t>. 105. As stated in Sec. 6. 103, various other substantive suffixes also occur after 
the numeral stems, and numerals from 11 through 19 usually have an alternant stem form 
ending in /g/. E. g. 

/go dwa wstyr ant. / Two have camels. [Lit. With two are camels. ] 

/ s ay ay asp adda ant. / The horses of three [persons] are there. 
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/pazdagay gysa nykan nest. / The houses of fifteen have no provisions. 

/e pan?en a? a sas§ena sarrtyr ant. / These five are better than those 
six./ [In /sasSena/, the "attributive" suffix /en/ /e/ is followed 
by the "plural-definite" suffix /an/-/a/. ] 



fa. lOfa. Totality of a numeral is expressed by /[h]ar/ "each, every" prefixed to the 
numeral. This usage is common with smaller numerals but is less frequent with larger 
ones. It is rare with sequences of numerals joined by /w/. E. g. 

/[hjarsass bacakk yskula ant. / All six boys are in school. 

/[hjardw zalbul dra?kay cera ant. / Both [i. e. all two] of the women 
are beneath the tree. 

/[hjarbist bwz as mani ramaga ant. / All twenty of the goats are from 
my flock. 

/[h]ar?are kwnDa malpad ant. / On all four sides are meadows. [The 

"attributive" suffix /en/-/e/ serves to make /kwnDa/ more definite. ] 

/eskay [hjapten as askay [h ]ar[h Jastena mazan ant. / The seven on [lit. 
of] this side are larger than all of the eight on [lit. of] that side. 

fa. 107. The "plural -definite " suffix /an/ /a/ is employed with numerals denoting 
larger units to indicate an indefinitely large multiple of the unit. Only /sad/ "hundred, " 

/M 9zar/ "thousand, " /lakk/ "lakh: hundred thousand, " and /kwro R/ "c rore: ten million" 

are common in this usage, but occasionally a decade (e. g. /bist/ "twenty") is also found. 

E.g. 

/amrikaa kwroRa mardwm ant. / In America [there] are crores [i. e. 
tens of millions] [of] people. 

/a ko[h]a lakkan awgan ant. / In those mountains are lakhs [i. e. hundreds 
of thousands] [of] Afghans. 

/a §a[h]ra [h]azara baloc ant. / In that city are thousands [of] Baluchis. 

/gon e§i sada rwppi ast. / He has hundreds [of] rupees. 



6. 108. Whenever the subject of a sentence consists of a series of items, the verb 
of the sentence agrees in number with the last item in the series. E. g. 

/oda pan? mard, da zalbul, aw sasS za[h]g ant. / Over there are five men, 
ten women, and six children, [/ant/ agrees with /za[h]g/, which is 
plural. Compare: ] 

/oda pan? mard, da zalbul, aw yakk za[h]g ynt. / Over there are [lit. is] 
five men, ten women, and the one child, [/ynt/ agrees with /za[h]g/, 
which is singular and definite . Here /ant/ would be incorrect. 
Compare: ] 

/oda pan? mard, da zalbul, aw yakk za[h]ge. / Over there [are] five men, 
ten women, and one child. [/za[h]g/ is indefinite and singular here, 
and thus the "singular -indefinite " suffix /e/ occurs. No verb is 
needed. ] 
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6. 109. The Pakistani rupee (/rwppi/) is now divided into one hundred /paysag/ 

"paysa" (and note that /paysag/ is also the general term for "money! "). This system of 
decimal coinage was adopted in 1961, and many rural people still employ the older divisions 
/ana/ "anna: one sixteenth of a rupee, " /paysa/ "paysa: one fourth of an anna, " etc. A 

smaller unit, the /pai/ "pai: one third of a paysa, " is little known in Baluchistan. Under 

the old system, there were special terms for various coins: /sa[h]i/ "the two anna coin, " 

and /pawli/ or /gabarr/ "the four anna coin. " These, too, are becoming obsolete, 
especially in urban areas. 

6. 110. /Dakxana/ "postoffice" is a loanword from Urdu, as are other words connected 
with this outside innovation: e. g. /TykaTT/ "stamp" (originally from English "ticket"), 

/lyfafa[g]/ (or the more "Baluchi-ised " /lypapa[g]/) "envelope, " etc. 



6.200. Basic Sentences. 



e Synka tel ant. 

e yakk ser tel ant. 
e [h]ast ser tel ant. 



How much oil is [lit. are] this? 

This is [lit. are] one seer [of] oil. 
These are eight seers [of] oil. 



go taw £ynka ser bwzay gost ant. 



go man dw nem ser bwzay go§t ant. 



How many seers [of] goat's meat do you 
[ sg. ] have ? 

I have two [and] a half seers [of] 
goat ' s meat. 



par e§i £ynka pav rogyn darkar ynt. 

par e§i yakk w nem pav rogyn darkar 
ynt. 

£e, go taw e pw££ay say gazz ast? 

ynna, go man tania yakk gazze ast. 
go swma cfynka gallag ant. 

go ma nem man gallag ant. 
a tasay sir Cynkas ant. 

a tasay Sir dw ser aw yakk pav ant. 

a dylloa Synka ap ast. 



For this how many paos [of] ghee are [lit. 
is ] nece s sary . 

For this one and a half seers [of] 
ghee are [lit. is] necessary. 

Do you [sg. ] have three yards of this 
cloth? [Lit. With you [sg. ] are [there] 
three yards of this cloth? ] 

No, I have only one yard. 

How much wheat do you [pi. ] have? [Lit. 
With you [pi. ] are how much wheat? ] 

We have half a maund [of] wheat. 



How much milk is in that bowl? 
That bowl's milk are how much? 



Lit. 



That bowl contains two seers and one 
pao of milk. [Lit. That bowl's milk 
are two seers and one pao. ] 



How much water is [there] in that storage - 
pot ? 
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a dylloa mane ap ast. 

tasay eSkay razana Cynka rogyn ast. 
tasay e§kayga pave rogyn ast. 

a maSka £ynka ap ant. 

a maSka sere ap ant. 



In that storage -pot [there] is a maund 
[of] water. 

In the vessel on [lit. of] this side of the 
bowl how much ghee is [there]? 

In the [one] on this side of the bowl 
is a pao [of] ghee. 

In that water-skin how much water is 
[lit. are] [there]? 

In that water-skin is [lit. are] a 
seer [of] water. 



6. 201, A word denoting a measure normally occurs directly before the noun (or noun 
phrase) measured. The measure is also treated as singular. Thus, instead of "three 
yards of cloth, " as in English, one says "three yard cloth. " If the substance measured is 
definite, however, it usually occurs as a phrase possessing the unit of measurement: e. g. 

"this cloth's three yards. " E. g. 

/say ser tel/ three seers [of] oil 

/panc5 pav rogyn/ five paos [of] ghee 

/pance pav rogyn/ the five paos [of] ghee 

/dw nem gazz pw££/ two [and] a half yards [of] cloth 

/e pw£c5ay dw nem gazz/ two [and] a half yards of this cloth 

/yakk sere gokay go§t/ one seer of cow's meat 

b. 202. /nem/ "half" is treated like any other numeral adjective: it may occur alone 

or after a numeral + the connective /w/ "and. " In the case of "two and a half, " however, 

/w/ is often omitted: /dw nem/ (as well as /dw w nem/). E. g. 

/mana dw [w] nem gazz pw££ darkar ynt. / I need two and a half yards 
[of] cloth. 

/go man e pw££ay £ar w nem gazz ast. / I have four and a half yards 
[of] this cloth. 

/tai dw neme ser Sir yda ant. / Your [sg. ] two [and] a half seers [of] 
milk are here. 

/go man nem ser goSt ant. / I have half a seer [of] meat. 

/eSi neme go man ynt. / I have half of this. [Lit. This's half is with 
me. /nem/ is indefinite. ] 

/gon ai nem rwppi ynt. / He has half a rupee. 

6. 203. /darkar/ "necessary, needed" is employed as a predicate adjective in sentences 
of the pattern "[For X] [to Y] [Z] is necessary" -- i. e. "[Y] needs [Z] [for X], " 

The verb form used with /darkar/ requires comment: whenever the object[s] needed 

are indefinite and are required for a single purpose (i. e. as a single body), then the verb 
is singular. This is true even if the thing[s] needed are normally plural (e. g. a mass 
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noun, a group of individually countable items, etc. ). Even animate beings (e. g. horses, 
camels, etc. -- though not usually persons) can thus be treated as singular, if they are 
considered a single group required for some unitary purpose. On the other hand, if the 
things needed are indefinite yet considered to be separate (e. g. plural quantities or 
individuals required for more than one purpose), then the verb is plural. 

If the item[s] needed are definite, then the above statements do not apply: items which 

are normally plural (including quantities of a mass noun) are plural, and those which are 
usually singular are treated as singular. E. g. 

/mana dw ser 5ir darkar ynt. / I need two seers [of] milk. [Lit. To 
me two seer milk is necessary. The milk is an indefinite, unitary 
quantity required for a single purpose; it is thus singular, and /ant/ 
here would be incorrect. ] 

/par e kara, mana dw ser Sir darkar ant. / For these tasks I need two 
seers [of] milk. [The purposes are plural, and the milk is thus 
thought of as consisting of several individual quantities. The verb 
is thus plural. ] 

/mana dwe ser Sir darkar ant. / I need the two seers [of] milk. [The 

milk is definite, and, since it is a mass noun, it is treated as plural. ] 

/par e kara, mana Cyll kytab darkar ynt. / For this task I need forty 

books. [The forty books are considered an indefinite aggregate, and 
the verb is thus singular. ] 

/par e kara, Syll kytab darkar ant. / For this task forty books are 

needed. [The speaker here considers the books to be separate items. ] 

/par e kara, £ylle kytab darkar ant. / For this task, the forty books 
are needed. [The books are definite, and the verb must thus be 
plural. ] 

/par ai, mana baze mardwme darkar ynt. / For that, I need many [i. e. 
the majority of some unitary group] people. [For /baze mardwme/, 
see Sec. 4. 605 (5). ] 

/e asp mana darkar na ant. / I don't need these horses. [Since horses 
are animate and countable, the verb is usually plural. If they are 
thought of as a unitary group, however, they may also be treated as 
singular. ] 

/par ai [h]arosa, bist ser rogyn darkar ynt. / For his wedding twenty 

seers [of] ghee are needed. [The ghee is considered a single quantity 
required for a unitary purpose; hence /ynt/ rather than /ant/. ] 



6.204. A /ser/ "seer" is a measure weighing slightly more than two pounds. One 
/ser/ is divided into four /pav/ "pao, " and each /pav/ in turn contains four /£aTank/. 

Each /SaTank/ is divided into five /tola[g]/, and a /ser / thus contains eighty /tola[g]/. 

The next largest unit above a /ser/ is the /man/ "maund, " which contains forty /ser/ 

(i. e. roughly eighty pounds). 

/gazz/ "yard" is equivalent to the English yard, and it is divided into /fwT/ "foot" 
and /yn e/ "inch, " although these latter terms may not be known to the more rural inhabitants 
of Baluchistan. 

All of these units, including the English spellings "seer, " "pao, " "maund, " etc. , are 
borrowed from the usage prevalent throughout northern India and Pakistan. Older Baluchi 
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terms for various measures of weight and length are still used but are tending to become 
obsolete under the onslaught of urbanisation. 

6. 205. /rogyn/ "ghee" denotes a form of clarified butter -- i. e. butter which has 
been boiled. -Ghee is common throughout the Subcontinent and forms a major ingredient 
in cooking. 



6. 206. A /dyllo/ is a large clay pot used for storing quantities of water. In Pakistani 
Baluchistan these are often imported from the neighbouring regions of Sindh or Kacchi. 



6. 207. For /eSkayga/ "in the [one] on this side, " see Sec. 3. 801. 



6. 300. Basic Sentences. 



Swmay gys Syda 2ynka dur ynt. 

may gys Syda Sar w nem mil dur ynt. 

sadda bazar Cynka dur ynt. 

Sadda bazar dw nem mil ynt. 

tai bag Soda £ynka dur ynt. 

mani bag Soda dwazda mil dur ynt. 

pakystan aS amrikaa Synka dur ynt. 

pakystan aS amrikaa da [hjazar mil 
dur ynt. 

Sa amrikaa, pakystan da [hjazar milay 
ra[h] ynt. 

Sa amrikaa, pakystan da [hjazar milay 
duria ynt. 

tai gys Syda Synka dur ynt. 

Syda mani gys aS dw mila geS ynt. 

Syda mani gys aS panS mila kamm ynt. 
Sa koTaa. taba noSke Synka milay duri ynt. 



How far is your [pi. ] house from here? 

Our house is four and a half miles 
distant from here. 

From there, how far is the market? 

From there, the market is two [and] 
a half miles. 

How far is your [sg. J garden from over 
there ? 

My garden is twelve miles distant 
from over there. 

How far is Pakistan from America? 

Pakistan is ten thousand miles from 
America. 

From America, Pakistan is ten 
thousand miles. [Lit. . . . Pakistan 
is the road of ten thousand miles. J 

From America, Pakistan is at a 
[lit. the] distance of ten thousand 
miles. 

How far is your [sg. ] house from here? 

From here, my house is more than 
two miles. 

From here, my house is less than 
five miles. 

From Quetta to Noshki how many miles is 
[itj? [Lit. . . . how many miles' distance 
is [it] ? ] 
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Sa koTaa tabs noSke navad milay duri 
ynt. 

5a koTa taba noSke dw ro£ay ra[h] ynt. 

5a koTa taba noske dw 5apay manzyl ynt. 



Sa mani gysa taba tai gysa Synka milay ra[h] 
ynt. 

Sa mani gysa taba tai gysa dw milay 
duri ynt. 

Sa may [h]alka ta Swmay [hjalka Synka roSay 
manzyl ynt. 

Sa may [hjalka taba Swmay [hjalka da 
roSay manzyl ynt. 

sa koTa taba noSke Synka baRo ynt. 

bassay baRo dw rwppi ynt. 



From Quetta to Noshki is a [lit. the] 
distance of ninety miles. 

From Quetta to Noshki is a trip [lit. 
road] of two days. [I. e. by horse or 
camel. ] 

From Quetta to Noshki is a journey 
of two nights. [I. e. two stages of 
one day each. ] 

From my house to your [sg. ] house how 
many miles' trip is [it]? 

From my house to your [sg. ] house is 
a distance of two miles. 

From our villages to your [pi. ] villages 
how many days' journey is [it]? 

From our villages to your [pi. ] 
villages is a journey of ten days. 

From Quetta to Noshki, how much is the 
fare ? 

The fare by [lit. of] bus is two rupees. 



6. 301. The preposition /a5/-/sa/ "from, with, by" occurs in compound form with 
various locatives containing the demonstrative stems /e/ "this, " /a/ "that, " and /o/ 
"that over there. " Examples introduced here are: 

/5yda/ from here 
/Sadda/ fr om there 
/soda/ from over there 

Further such compounds with /a5/-/5a/ will be seen in Sec. 7. 502. 



6. 302. There are several methods of expressing distance from a place. Compare 
the following: 



/mani gys a5 5a[h]ra da mil ynt. / My house is ten miles from the city. 

/mani gys a5 5a[h]ra da mil dur ynt. / My house is ten miles distant 
from the city. 

/mani gys a5 5a[h]ra da milay ra[h] ynt. / My house is a trip [lit. road] 
of ten miles from the city. 

/mani gys a5 sa[h]ra da milay duria ynt. / My house is at a [lit. the] 
distance of ten miles from the city. 

/mani gys a5 5a[h]ra da rotay manzyla ynt. / My house is ten days' 

journey from the city. [Lit. on the stage of ten days: at the tenth 

daily stopping place. ] 

/aS mani gysa taba 5a[h]ra da ro5ay manzyl ynt. / From my house to 
the city is a journey of ten days. 
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6. 303. Place names occurring in the sequence of prepositions /a5 ... ta[ba] . . . / 

"from ... to ... " commonly appear without the expected "singular -definite " suffix /a/. 

When this affix does occur, it is found only with the place name following /a5/-/5a/ and 
almost never with that following /ta[ba]/. Nouns other than place names, however, require 
the presence of /a/ (or, if plural, of the "plural-definite" suffix /an/-/a/). 

The /ba/ in /ta[ba]/ is optional, although /ta/ alone is rather less frequently found 
than /ta/ + /ba/. No semantic difference is discernible between /ta/ and /taba/. E. g. 

/5a kalat taba makran ?ynka milay duri ynt. / From Kalat to Makran 

how many miles' distance is [it]? [Since both items are place names, 
the suffix /a/ is often completely omitted. /5a kalata taba makran/ 
is an optional variant, however, although not '’’/sa kalata taba 
makrana/. ] 

/5a mani gysa taba tai gysa pan? milay ra[h] ynt. / From my house to 
your [sg. ] house is a trip [lit. road] of five miles. [Since neither 
noun is a place name the suffix /a/ occurs with both, /sa mani gysa 
taba tai gys/ is an acceptable, though less preferred variant, 
however. ] 

/5a may gysa taba Swmay gysa ?ynka roSay manzyl ynt. / From our 
houses to your [pi. ] houses how many days' journey is [it]? [The 
"plural-definite" suffix occurs with both nouns. ] 

Compare the following: 

/5a amrikaa pakystan ifynka dur ynt. / From America, how far is 

Pakistan? [/pakystan/ is the grammatical subject, and /dur/ "far, 
distant" is an adjectival predicate complement. ] 

/5a amrika taba pakystan ?ynka milay duri ynt. / From America to 

Pakistan is how many miles' distance? [Both /amrika/ and /pakystan/ 
are the objects of prepositions and cannot be the grammatical 
subjects of the sentence; instead, /duri/ "distance" is the subject. 

/du r/ cannot occur here since it would then be the adjectival 
predicate complement of a subject-less sentence. ] 



6. 304. "More than ..." and "less than ..." are expressed by /a5 . . . ge5/ and /a5 
. . . kamm/ respectively. /ge5/ "more" will be seen again in Sec. 6. 600. E. g. 

/5yda mani gys as pan? mila ge5 ynt. / From here my house is more 
than five miles. 

/5yda mani gys a5 pan? mila kamm ynt. / From here my house is less 
than five miles. 

/go man a5 say rwppia ge5 nest. / I don't have more than three rupees. 
[Lit. With me [there] are not more from three rupees. ] 

/gon e5i dw sera ge5 Sir ant. / He has more than two seers [of] milk. 

/a5 e pw?Sa [ a 5 ] yakk gazza kamm darkar ynt. / Of [lit. from] this 

cloth, less than one yard [lit. from one yard less] is needed. [The 
second /a5/ is optional. ] 



6. 400. Basic Sentences. 



Siray baha Synkas ynt. 



What is the price of milk? [Lit. Milk's 
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Siray baha £ar ana ser ynt. 

Sir Sar ana ser ynt. 

Sir Sar ana sera ynt. 
sir Jar anaa ser ynt. 

e Sirani baha Synkas ynt. 

e Sirani baha Car ana ser ynt. 
e Sir Sar ana ser ant. 
e sir Jar ana sera ant. 
e Sir Car anaa ser ant. 
e tasay Sir dw anaa ant. 

telay dwng Synkasa ynt. 

telay dwng say anaa ynt. 

e telani dwng say w nem ana ynt. 

e tel say ana dwng ant. 

a pwSS Synkasa ynt. 

a pwc5£ dw rwppi gszz ynt. 
a pw£S dw rwppi gazza ynt. 

a pw<f£ dw rwppia gazz ynt. 

a pwSSay baha dw rwppi gazz ynt. 

dwa gazz ynt. 

gallagay baha Synkas ynt. 

gallag pazda rwppi man ynt. 
gallag pazda rwppi mana ynt. 

pazdaga man ynt. 

bwzay goSt Synkasea ynt. 

bwzay goSt dw w nem rwppi ser ynt. 



price is how much?] 

The price of milk is four annas [a] 
seer. 

Milk is four annas [a] seer. 

Milk is four annas per [lit. on] seer. 

Milk is at [lit. on] four annas [a] 
seer. 

What is the price of this milk? [Lit. 

This milks' price is how much?] 

The price of this milk [lit. of these 
milks] is four annas [a] seer. 

This milk is [lit. are] four annas [a] 
seer. 

This milk is [lit. are] four annas 
per [lit. on] seer. 

This milk is [lit. are] at [lit. on] 
four annas [a] seer. 

This bowl of milk is two annas. [Lit. 
This bowl's milk are on two annas. ] 

How much is a bottle of oil? [Lit. The 
bottle of oil is on how much? ] 

A bottle of oil is three annas. [Lit. 
on three annas. ] 

A bottle of this oil is three and a 
half anna s . 

This oil is three annas [a] bottle. 

How much is that cloth? [Lit. That cloth 
is on how much?] 

That cloth is two rupees [a] yard. 

That cloth is two rupees per [lit. on] 
yard. 

That cloth is at [lit. on] two rupees 
[a] yard. 

The price of that cloth is two rupees 
[a] yard. 

[It] is at two [rupees] [a] yard. 

What is the price of wheat? [Lit. Wheat's 
price is how much?] 

Wheat is fifteen rupees [a] maund. 

Wheat is at [lit. on] fifteen rupees a 
maund. 

[It] is at fifteen [rupees] [a] maund. 

How much is goat's meat? [Lit. Goat's 
meat is on a how much? ] 

Goat's meat is two and a half rupees 
[a] seer. 
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bwzay goSt dw w nem rwppi sera ynt. 

2aani baha Synkasea ynt. 

e £a say rwppi pav ant. 
e 2a say rwppi pava ant. 
e 2aani dw rwppi pav baha ynt. 

2aay pyalag 2ynkasea ynt. 

2aay pyalag dw anaa ynt. 

2aay pyalagay baha dw ana ynt. 
pyalagay dw ana ynt. 

e jamag 2ynkasa ynt. 

e jamagay baha [h]aSt rwppi ynt. 
e jamag [h]aSt w nem rwppia ynt. 
e jamag nw rupiay ynt. 

e gokay baha 2ynkas ynt. 

eSi baha sad kalladar ynt. 
panja kalladara ynt. 
e gok panja kalladaray ynt. 



Goat's meat is two and a half rupees 
per [lit. on] seer. 

What is the price of the tea [lit. of the 
teas] ? 

This tea is [lit. are] three rupees 
a pao. 

This tea is [lit. are] three rupees 
per [lit. on] pao. 

This tea is priced at two rupees a 
pao. [Lit. These teas' two rupees 
pao price is. ] 

How much is a cup of tea? [Lit. Tea's 
cup is on a how much? ] 

A cup of tea is at [lit. on] two annas. 

The price of a cup of tea is two annas. 

A cup's [price] is two annas. 

How much is this shirt. [Lit. This shirt 
is on how much?] 

This shirt's price is eight rupees. 

This shirt is at eight and a half rupees. 

This shirt is worth [lit. of] nine 
rupees. 

What is the price of this cow? [Lit. This 
cow's price is how much?] 

Its price is a hundred rupees. 

[it] is at fifty rupees. 

This cow is worth [lit. of] fifty rupees. 



6. 401. "What is the price of . . . ? " is often expressed by /. . . ay baha 2ynkas ynt. / 
/baha/ is always treated as singular, even when several separate prices are requested. 

It may also be noted that one says " how much is the price, " using /Cynka/- /2ynka s/, 
rather than "what is the price, " employing /2e/ "what? " E. g. 

/2aani baha 2ynkas ynt. / What is the price of the tea? [The mass noun 
/2a/ "tea" is plural here because it refers to a definite amount of 
tea. If it were indefinite, /2aay/ would occur. ] 

/ a gokani baha 2ynkas ynt. / What is the price of those cows? [/baha/ 
"price" and the agreeing verb /ynt/ remain singular even if the 
individual price of each cow is desired. ] 

/Sir ay gylasay baha 2ynkas ynt. / What is the price of a glass of milk? 
[/Sir/ "milk" is indefinite and hence singular. In general statements 
such as this, words denoting measures, containers, etc. are treated 
as definite although they are semantically indefinite; thus; /Siray 
gylas/ "a glass of milk" rather than /Siray gylase/. The latter can 
occur, however, meaning "one (indefinite) glass of milk, "] 
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6. 402. /2ynkasa/ "at how much, how many? 11 must be distinguished from the indefinite 
form /2ynkasea/, literally "on a how much, how many?" /2ynkasa/ implies that the 
coinage or commodity to be exchanged for the goods is known to the questioner, while 
/2ynkasea/ indicates that the questioner does not know what coinage or commodity is to be 
exchanged and requires this information in the answer. This distinction is useful in more 
rural areas where a good deal of trade is carried on by barter. E. g. 

/ a jamag 2ynkasa ynt. / How much is that shirt? [Lit. That shirt is 
on how much? The questioner knows the coinage or commodity 
needed to pay for the shirt and requires only a numeral in reply: 
e. g. /dwa ynt. / "[it] is at two. " The questioner knows that "two" 

refers to "two rupees. "] 

/ a jamag 2ynkasea ynt. / How much is that shirt? [Lit. That shirt is 
on a how much? The coinage or commodity to be exchanged for the 
shirt is not known, and the reply must thus contain this information: 
e. g. so many rupees, so much wheat, etc, ] 



6. 403. In statements of price, an indefinite mass noun is treated as singular, while 
definite mass nouns are grammatically plural. Compare /2aay baha/ "the price of tea" 
and /2aani baha/ "the price of the tea" given above in Sec. 6. 401. There are several 
methods of stating the price of a measure of a mass noun: 

(1) The mass noun occurs, followed by the amount and the measure, followed by the 
verb (singular if the noun is indefinite and plural if definite). E. g. 

/sir 2ar ana ser ynt. / Milk is four annas [a] seer. 

/burag dw w nem rwppi ser ynt. / Sugar is two and a half rupees [a] 
seer. 

/rogyn pan? rwppi ser ynt. / Ghee is five rupees [a] seer. 

/e 2a dw w nem rwppi pav ant. / This tea is [lit. are] two and a half 
rupees [a] pao. 

/e tel SaSS ana dwng ant. / This oil is [lit. are] six annas [a] bottle. 

(2) The mass noun occurs, followed by the amount and the measure + the "singular- 
definite" suffix /a/, followed by the verb (again singular or plural depending upon 
the definiteness or indefiniteness of the noun). E. g. 

/2a dwazda rwppi sera ynt. / Tea is twelve rupees per [lit. on] seer. 

/2a dwazda rwppi sera ant. / The tea is [lit. are] twelve rupees per 
[lit. on] seer. 

/burag dw rwppi sera ant. / The sugar is [lit. are] two rupees per 
[lit, on] seer. 

(3) A less common construction consists of the mass noun, followed by the amount 
of money + /a/, followed by the measure, and ending with the verb. This is not 
considered quite as elegant as the foregoing two formations. E. g. 

/Sir dw rwppia ser ynt. / Milk is at two rupees [a] seer. 

(4) The mass noun possesses /baha/ "price, " followed by the amount and the measure, 
and ends with a singular verb (agreeing with /baha/, the grammatical subject). 

E-g. 
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/isirani baha pan? ana ser ynt. / The price of the milk [lit, of the milks] 
is five annas [a] seer. 

/?aay baha say rwppi pav ynt. / The price of tea is three rupees [a] pao. 
["Milk" in the preceding example is definite, while "tea" in this 
sentence is indefinite. ] 

(5) The mass noun occurs in possessive form, followed by the amount and the measure, 
followed by /baha/ "price, " and ends with a singular verb. In effect, the amount 
and price are simply a phrase modifying /baha/. E. g. 

/Siray £ar ana ser baha ynt. / Milk is priced at four annas [a] seer. 

[Lit. Milk's four anna seer price is. ] 

/£aay say rwppi pav baha ynt. / Tea is priced at three rupees [a] pao. 

/e Saani say rwppi pav baha ynt. / This tea is priced at three rupees 
[a] pao. 



6. 404. The price of a countable commodity is similarly expressed, except that where 
the item is singular the verb will be singular, and where it is plural the verb will normally 
be plural. E. g. 

/e gok panja rwppia ynt. / This cow is at fifty rupees. [I. e. Its price 
is fifty rupees. ] 

/e gokay baha panja rwppi ynt. / The price of this cow is fifty rupees. 

/e gokani baha pan? sad kalladar ynt. / The price of these cows is five 
hundred rupees. 

/e pw££ dw rwppi gazz ynt. / This cloth is two rupees [a] yard. [/pw£?/ 
"cloth, garment" is not a mass noun and hence will be singular when 
one garment or piece of cloth is meant. ] 

/e pw2£ dw rwppi gazza ynt. / This cloth is two rupees per [lit, on] 
yard. 

/e pw££ dw rwppia gazz ynt. / This cloth is at two rupees [a] yard. 

/e pw£2ay baha dw rwppi gazz ynt. / The price of this cloth is two 
rupees [a] yard. 

/e pw?£ay dw rwppi gazz baha ynt. / This cloth is priced at two rupees 
[a] yard. 

6. 405. The possessive suffix is also employed to denote "worth ..." E. g. 

/e gok panja kalladaray ynt. / This cow is worth [lit. of] fifty rupees. 

/e sir dw rwppi seray ant. / This milk is [lit. are] worth [lit, of] 
two rupees [a] seer. 

/ gallag pazda rwppi manay ynt. / Wheat is [lit. are] worth [lit. of] 
fifteen rupees [a] maund. 

6. 406. /kalladar/ "rupee" is an older term which is being slowly replaced by /rwppi/ 
in urban areas. It is still common, however, in the more rural regions of Baluchistan. 
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6. 500. Basic Sentences. 



tai gaRia £ynka baja ynt. 

mani gaRia yakk baja ynt. 
mani gaRia yakk w nem baja ynt. 

mani gaRia pav kamm yakk baja ynt. 

yakk kamm pan£ baja ynt. 

dw baja ynt. 
dwazda baja ynt. 

go taw Swnt baja ynt. 

go man yakka §a, da bwrza ynt. 

go man saSSa Sa, bist w yakk bwrza ynt. 

dwa §a, da mynaTT gvasta. 



What time is it by your [sg. ] watch? 

[Lit. On your [sg. ] watch how much 
o 'clock is ? ] 

By my watch [it] is one o'clock. 

By my watch [it] is half past one. 

[Lit. one and a half o'clock. ] 

By my watch [it] is a quarter to one 
o'clock. [Lit. quarter less one 
o'clock. ] 

[It] is one [minute] to five o'clock. 

[Lit. one less five. ] 

[it] is two o'clock. 

[it] is twelve o'clock. 

What time do you [sg. ] have? [Lit. With 
you [sg. ] how many o'clock is?] 

I have ten [minutes] past one. [Lit. 
With me, from one, ten is over. ] 

I have twenty-one past six. [Lit. 

With me, from six, twenty-one is over 

[it] is ten minutes after two. [Lit. 
From two, ten have passed. ] 



6. 501. /baja[g]/ "o'clock" is invariably singular (as are other time expressions also.* 
compare the last three examples in Sec. 6. 500). /baja[g]/ and many other words relating 
to hours, minutes, clocks, etc. are loanwords from Urdu. Older Baluchi terms for time 
measurements do exist, but they are tending to become obsolete. The alternant /bajag/ 
is common (though not obligatory) before the substantive suffixes; elsewhere /baja/ occurs 



6. 502. Various time expressions include: 

(1) An even hour or half hour is expressed by / . . . baja ynt. /. E. g. 

/say baja ynt. / [it] is three o'clock. 

/dwazda w nem baja ynt. / [it] is half past twelve. [Lit. twelve and a 
half o'clock. ] 

(2) Fifteen minutes less than a given hour is expressed by /pav kamm . . . baja ynt. /. 
Note that / pav/ cannot be employed to express a quarter after the hour; this 
must be stated as / . . . £a, pazda bwrza ynt. / "From . . . , fifteen is over. " 

/pav/ has already been introduced in another meaning; "pao.* quarter of a seer. " 
E.g. 

/mani gaRia pav kamm £ar baja ynt. / By my watch, [it] is a quarter 
to four. 

/go man pav kamm [h]apt baja ynt. / I have a quarter to seven. 
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(3) Periods of not more than thirty minutes remaining before the hour are expressed 
by / . . . kamm . . . baja ynt. /, Periods greater than thirty minutes can also be 
expressed in this way but are usually stated in terms of minutes after the hour 
(see below). E, g. 

/pan? kamm [hjaSt baja ynt. / [it] is five [minutes] to eight o'clock. 

/nozda kamm nw baja ynt. / [it] is nineteen [minutes] before nine 
o'clock. 

/?arda kamm dw ynt. / [it] is fourteen [minutes] before two. [/baja/ is 
optional in this construction. ] 

(4) Periods usually not exceeding thirty minutes past the hour are expressed (a) 
by / . . . 5a, . . . bwrza ynt. / or /5a . . . , ... bwrza ynt. / "From . . . , ... is 
over. " or (b) by / . . . 5a, . . . gvasta. / or /5a . . . , ... gvasta. / "F rom . . . , 

. . . has passed. " /gvasta/, a verb form, will be dealt with in a later Unit. 

Periods greater than thirty minutes past the hour can also be expressed in these 
two ways but are more commonly stated in terms of minutes remaining before 
the coming hour (see above). E. g. 

/[h]apta 5a, bist bwrza ynt. / [it] is twenty [minutes] past seven. [Lit. 
From seven, ten is over. ] 

/daa 5a, pazda gvasta. / [it] is a quarter after ten. [Lit. From ten, 
fifteen has passed. ] 

/5a Sara, [h]a5t gvasta. / [it] is eight after four. 

6. 503. Aside from its occurrence in the time expressions given here, /bwrz/ (or 
/bwRz/ in some pronunciations) is employed as an adjective and as a compound postposition 
(like those in Sec. 3. 101) meaning "high, tall, up, above, over. " E. g. 

/e sakk bwrze ko[h]e. / This is a very high mountain. 

/mwrg draSkay bwrza ant. / The birds are high up in the tree. 



6. 504. /?wnt/ "how many?" is synonymous with /?ynka/-/?ynka s/ "how much, how 
many?" when the reference is to individually countable items or entities (e. g. houses, 
books, shirts, people, etc. ). /?wnt/ cannot be employed, however, in asking about the 
quantity of some substance or liquid (e. g. water, milk, sugar, wheat, etc. )• in this 
meaning only /?ynka/-/?ynkas/ is found. E. g. 



/oda ?wnt mardwm ant. / Over there are how many people? [This is 
synonymous with: ] 

/oda ?ynka mardwm ant. / Over there are how many people? [Compare: ] 

/e razana ?ynka Sir ant. / In this vessel is [lit. are] how much milk? 
[Since milk is not quantifiable in terms of individual items /?wnt/ 
cannot occur. ] 



6. 600. Basic Sentences. 
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ynka sopay dra£k kwja ast. 



ynka sopay dra£k may baga ast. 

kwjam tasay Sir ynkas ant. 
e tasay Sir ynkas ant, 

go taw paysag Synkas ant. 

go man paysag ynkas ant. 

tai gysa Synka meman ant. 

mani gysa ynka meman na ant, ky tai 
gysa ant. 

kwjam [hjalkay mardwm geS ant. 

awli [hjalka tania ynka mardwm ant, 
vale domi aw saymi [hjalkani mardwm 
baz ant. 

tai asp Synkasene. 

mani asp ynkasene. 

awli gylasa Synka Sir ast. 

awli gylasa ynSw Sir ast, vale domi 
gylasa baz Sir ast. 

Sarmi dega Synka narwSt ast. 

Sarmia ynSw narwSt ast. 

dami gvalaga aRt Synkas ant. 

dami gvalaga aRt ynSwS ant. 

oda Synkasen ape. 

ynSwSen ape oda ynt. 



Where are [there] this many apple trees 
[lit. apple's trees]? 

This many apple trees are in our 
garden. 

Which bowl's milk is [lit. are] this much? 

This bowl's milk is [lit. are] this 
much. 

How much money do you [sg. ] have? 

[Lit. With you [sg. ] money are how much?] 

I have this much money. 

In your [sg. ] house [there] are how many 
gue sts ? 

In my house [there] are not as many 
guests as [lit. that] [there] are in 
your [sg. ] house. 

Which village has the most people? [Lit. 
Which village's people are more?] 

In the first village [there] are only 
this many people, but the people of 
the second and third villages are many. 

How [large] is your [sg. ] horse? 

My horse is this [large]. [Lit. this 
much a one. ] 

In the first glass how much milk is [there]? 

In the first glass [there] is a little 
milk, but in the second glass [there] is 
much milk. 

In the fourth pot how much meat-broth is 
[there] ? 

In the fourth [one] [there] is a little 
meat -broth. 

In the tenth sack how much flour is [lit. 
are] [there] ? 

In the tenth sack [there] is [lit. are] 
a little flour. [Lit. flour are little. ] 

Over there [is] how [large] a [body of] 
water ? 

A small [body of] water is over there. 



6 . 601 . /ynka/- /ynkas/ "this much, this many " parallels /Jfynka/ /£ynkas/ "how much, 
how many? " /ynka/ is the form usually occurring as a modifier before nouns and adjectives 
/ynkas/ is found before the copulative verb and also in some limited distributions as a 
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noun modifier; /ynkas/ is also found before other substantive affixes; and /ynkasen/- 
/ynkase/ denotes "this [large] a . . . " See Sec. 6. 101. E. g. 

/may gok ynkas ant. / Our cows are this many. ["This many" must, 
of course, refer to some number known from the context. ] 

/go man ynka rwppi nest. / I don't have this many rupees. [I. e. 1 

don't have as many rupees as some amount mentioned or presently 
visible. ] 

/ynkasay gysa nykan nest. / In the houses of this many [people] [there] 
are no provisions. 

/ynkasaya nykan nest. / In the [ones] of this many [there] are no 
provisions. 

/may [h]alkay mardwm ynkas na ant, ky Swmay [hjalkay ant. / The 

people of our village are not so many as [lit. that] [those] of your 
[pl. 1 village are. 

/mani bag ynkasene. / My garden is this [large]. 

6. 602. /yn£w/-/yn£w§/ "a little, a small amount of" parallels /£o/-/<5o3/ "so, such, " 

described in Sec. 4.801. /yn2w/-/yn£w£/ is employed only in reference to a small 

quantity of a noun and never for a small number of countable items. This latter sense is 
expressed by /£ie/ "some" or /kamm/ "a little, a few"; see Secs. 4. 603 and 4. 605. 
Another form, /ynEwk/, occurs as an optional variant of /yn£w§/. Both /yn5w/-/yn2wS/ 
and /ynka/ /ynkas/ contain the demonstrative stem /e/ "this" in the form of /yn /• E.g. 

/e tasay Sir ynSwS ant. / This bowl contains a little milk. [Lit. This 
bowl's milk are [a] little. ] 

/e gvalaga yn£w gallag ant. / In this sack is [lit. are] a little wheat. 

/par e kara ynSw tel darkar ynt. / For this task a little oil is necessary. 

/go taw ynSwke nane ast. / You [sg. ] have a little [bit of] bread. 

[/ynSwSe/ is substitutable. ] 

/aS e pwSSa, go man ynSwSene ast. / Of [lit. from] this cloth I have a 
little [bit]. 



6. 603. Ordinal numerals are formed by the addition of the suffix /mi/ to the numeral 
stem. There are only three irregularities to be noted: (a) "first" is expressed by a 

completely separate word (originally from Arabic but borrowed through Persian): /awli/; 

(b) "first" after a decade is expressed by the decade + /w yakkwmi/ (i. e. /bist w yakkwmi/ 
"twenty-first" instead of '‘'/bist w awli/); (c) the stem /dw/ "two" has an alternate form 
/do/ before /mi /: /d omi/ "second. " Otherwise the ordinal numerals are all predictable. E. g. 

/awli gylas so[h]r ynt, aw domi zard ynt. / The first glass is red, and 
the second is yellow. 

/ai dw sangatt balo? ant, aw saymi amrikane. / His two friends are 
Baluchis, and the third [is] an American. 

/tai awlien oda ynt. / Your [sg. ] first [one] is over there. 

/ai damie go man ynt. / His tenth [one] is with me. 

/bist w Sarmi kytab mezay sara ynt. / The twenty-fourth book is on the 

table, [/mi/ occurs only after the last item in the numeral sequence. ] 
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/bist, w yakkwmi gok najoR ynt. / The twenty-first cow is sick. [Never 
"/bist w awli/. ] 

/pazdami kytab adda ynt. / The fifteenth book is there. 

/pan£miay gys baz nazzik ynt. / The house of the fifth [one] is very close. 

/tsi jamag saymia ynt. / Your [sg. ] shirt is in the third [one]. [Or, 

/ saymiena/, ] 

/may tupakk saymiaya na ant. / Our guns are not in the [ones] of the 

third [person]. [Or, /saymienaya/. Such constructions are uncommon. ] 



6. 700. Basic Sentence's. 

man am ai za[h]g wn. I also am his child. 

amrikan am parangi ant. Americans also are Europeans. 

koTa am £o sard ynt, ky e §a[h]r ynt. Quetta also is as [lit. so] cold as [lit. 

that] this city is. 

deg am razane. The cooking-pot also [is] a vessel. 

Jose mwrg oda am ast. Such birds are [found] over there also. 

6. 701. /am/ (or rather /[h]am/, but /h/ rarely occurs in this word in the Rakhshani 
dialect) denotes "also, too. " /am/ is usually placed after the word or phrase to which it 
refers. 



6. 800. Basic Sentences. 



man amai za[h]g wn. 
a amrikan amyda ynt. 
ammay gys am amadda ant. 
an£oSe mwrg am amoda ast. 

amadda ammay gysay dema dra£k ast. 

amma am ameSi Sagyrd an. 
ammara amoda Dagar ast. 



1 am HIS child. 

That American is right over here. 

OUR houses also are right there. 

Just such birds also are [found] right 
over there. 

Right there in front of OUR house [there] 
are trees. 

WE too are HIS pupils. 

WE have lands right over there. [Lit. 

To US right over there land[s] are. ] 
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ame marday gysay ameSka dra2ke. 

ameSani me§ ama ko[hJa ant. 
ama baSakkay pazvar ameS ant. 
go ameSa mwrg ast. 

e nan par amavan ant. 
ammay amynka me? ant. 

amynkasen ape kwja ast. 

£e, tara amynka bwz ast, ky ayra ast. 



Right on this side of the house of THIS 
man [is] a tree. 

THEIR sheep are on THAT mountain. 

THAT boy's shoes are THESE. 

THEY have birds. [Lit. With THESE 
[there] are bird[s]. ] 

These [pieces of] bread are for THEM. 

WE have just this many cows. [Lit. OUR 
just this many cows are. ] 

Where is [there] a [body of] water just 
this large ? 

Do you [sg. ] have just as many goats as 
he has? [Lit. What, to you [sg. ] are 
[there] just this many goats, that to him 
are. ] 



6. 801. /am/ also occurs as a prefix before a few very common stems. These include: 

(a) forms of the pronoun /ma/ "we" (but not other personal pronouns.' ); (b) the 

demonstrative /e/ "this" and all its forms, including those having the variants /y/ or /yn/ 

(e. g. /yda/ "here, " /yn£w / "a little"); (c) the demonstrative /a/ "that" and all its forms; 

(d) the demonstrative /o/ "that over there; " and (e) the stem /Co/-/So§/ "so, such" 

(here /am/ occurs as /an/ before /£/: /anSoSen/ "just such a" rather than '''/amSoSen/) . 

As a prefix, /am/ denotes mild emphasis. It is sometimes translatable as "just ..." 
or "right ..." or with extra stress in English (indicated by capital letters, italics, or 
underlining), but it is often difficult to translate since its connotations of emphasis are 
sometimes very slight indeed. E. g. 

/ma e yskulay masTar an. / We are the teachers of this school. 

[Compare: ] 

/amma e yskulay masTar an. / WE are the teachers of this school. 

[I, e. It is we who are . . . ] 

/ma ame yskulay masTar an. / We are the teachers of THIS school. 

/amma ame yskulay masTar an. / WE are the teachers of THIS school. 

/man ai sangatt wn. / I am his friend. [Compare: ] 

/man amai sangatt wn. / I am HIS friend. [Compare: ] 

/man am ai sangatt wn. / I also am his friend. [Note the important 
role of word juncture. Compare: ] 

/man am amai sangatt wn. / I also am HIS friend. 

/ame mard amadda ynt. / THIS man is right there. 

/e dylloa amyn£w ap ast. / In this storage -pot [there] is just a little 

water. [/ynSw/ "a little" contains the /yn/ variant of the demonstrative 
/e/ "this. "] 
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6. 900. Drills and Exercises. 



6.901. Substitution. 



domi 


wStyr 


jvan ynt. 


third 


son 




twenty - seventh 


book 




twelfth 


water-skin 




fifth 


pupil 




fir st 


basket 




2ar 


bass 


ant. 


the four 


guests 




all four 


rupees 




seventeen 


birds 




the seventeen 


blankets 




seventy 


donkeys 





3. go man say 

thirteen 

thirty 

three hundred 

three thousand 

three hundred 
thousand [= three 
lakhs ] 



maSk 

quilts 

eggs 

cattle 

goats 

rupees 



ant. 



tel 


dw ana 


ser ynt. 


salt 


one and a half 






annas 




cow's meat 


two rupees 




ghee 


five rupees, four 
annas 




wheat 


eight annas 




dates 


one rupee 




2a koTa 


taba 


makran 


Baluchistan 


your country 


Noshki 




Kalat 


Your melon-field 


our house 


his farm 




the city 


those ga] 


rdens 


our well 


Swmay gys 


Syda 





the irrigation well from there 

your [pi. ] shop from the market 



£ynka milay duri ynt. 



£ynka dur ynt. 
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the postoffice 


from over there 




their car 


from here 




his village 


from your [pi. ] land 


7. 


e gokay 


baha sad kalladar 




this clothe sbag's 


ten rupees 




milk 1 s 


four annas [a] seer 




that blanket ' s 


eighteen rupees, twelve 
annas 




that lock's 


only five rupees 




this cloth's 


seven and a half rupees 
[a] yard 


8. 


telay dwng 


?ar anaa ynt 




[a] bowl of milk 


[on] two annas 




[a] maund of wheat 


[on] fourteen rupees 




[a] pao of ghee 


[on] one and a half rupees 




[a] sack of flour 


[on] sixty rupees 




one yard of this cloth [° n ] nine rupees, twenty 

paysa 


9. 


par e kara, dw ser 


[h]wrmag darkar ynt. 



three maunds [of] wheat 

four sacks [of] flour 

a little water 

this many bottles of oil 

five and a half yards [of] cloth 



10. a ?ynkas z3nD ynt.' 

bitter 

sweet 

tall 

good 

hot 



bazara Sa, 


mani gys aS 


pan? 


our houses 


the guest's house 


forty 


Noshki 


Makran 


two hundred 


the city 


our village 


ten 


Quetta 


their farm 


twenty 


this well 


the chief's house 


six 


awli gvalaga 


aRt Eynkas ant. 




[in] the third 
cooking -pot 


meat -broth 




[in] the tenth bus 


[the] people 




[in] the fourth 
water - skin 


water 





mila geS ynt. 
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Sec. 
E. g 



[inj the second [the] knives 

box 

[in] the sixth bottle oil 



13. Eaani bsha Synkssea ynt. 

the price of those 
goats 

the price of this milk 
cow' s meat 
this red shirt 
the bottle of oil 



e degsy 


narwSt 


this storage -pot' s 


water 


that clothes - sack' s 


clothe s 


this country's 


people 


this sack's 


wheat 


this bowl' s 


milk 



£ynkss 
much 
this many 
such 
little 

this much 



15. Syda tabs mskran, dw milsy duri ynt. 

five day's journey 
[lit. stage] 

three night's trip 
[lit. road] 

eight hundred mile's 
distance 

nine day's journey 
[lit. stage] 

two hundred and fifty 
mile's distance 



snt. 



6. 902. Transformation Drill I. 

Prefix /sm/ "emphatic" to the underlined words in the following sentences. 
6. 801. Discuss the meaning and connotations of each sentence with the ins 



Instructor: /msy gys sm adda ynt. / 

Student: /smmsy gys sm smadda ynt. / 

1. a [hjslksy eSksy baga jo[h] ynt. 

2. £e, e rszansy ap ynkss snt, ky a rszansy snt. 

3. ma sm ai meman sn. 

4. go msn yn£w narwSt nest, ky a pyalsgsy snt. 

5. msy ynks meS snt. 

6. ydsy nivsg sS addsy nivsga vsSStyr snt. 

7. msni so[h]re jamsg odsya ynt. 

8. a Dakxans ynt, sw aSksy yskule. 

9. msni rogyn gon avan snt. 



See 

ructor . 
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10. ayra baze bwze ast. 

11. eSi gok yda ant. 

12. mara yngw nan ast, ky a ant. 

13. e bagakkay turag eS ynt. 

14. ma am eSani sangatt an. 

15. oda am goge ko[h] ant. 

6. 903. Transformation Drill II. 

Omit /yakk/ "one" in each of the following sentences; then change each underlined 
numeral to an indefinitely large multiple. See Sec. 6. 107. E. g. 

Instructor: /ammay Sa[h]ra yakk [hjazar moTal ant. / 

Student; /ammay §a[h]ra [hjazara moTal ant. / 

1. gon ai yakk sad rwppi ant. 

2. e mazane dwkkana yakk lakk gi ast. 

3. e mwlka yakk kwroR mardwm ast. 

4. may [h]alka yakk sad mardwm ant. 

5. e baga yakk [hjazar dragk ast. 



6. 904. Transformation Drill III. 

Prefix /[h]ar/ to each of the underlined numerals. See Sec. 6. 106. Discuss the 
meaning of each sentence with the instructor. E. g. 

Instructor: /dw jamag a swnduka ant. / 

Student: /[hjardw jamag a swnduka ant. / 

1. gyll rwppi go man ant. 

2. par e kara, say gazz pwgg darkar ynt. 

3. dae gvalag aRt oda ant. 

4. yazda mardwm baga ant. 

5. §aS§e bass dwkkanay dema ant. 



6. 905. Transformation Drill IV. 

Make the underlined numerals in the following sentences definite. See Sec. 6. 103. 

E.g. 

Instructor: / gar bagg gysa ant./ 

Student: /gare bagg gysa ant. / 

1. dw zalbul dragkay gera ant. 

2. nozda rwppi par taw ant. 

3. bist wStyr malpada ant. 

4. pang meSay baha gynkas ynt. 

5. ge, navad bagakk yskula ant? 
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6. go man pazda kalladar ant. 

7. [hjaStad kytab swnduka ant. 

8. §a£S dragk sopay ant. 

9. go dwa [h]y?£ paysag nest. 

10. par e kara, [h]a£da dwng darkar ant. 

6. 906. Fill the Blanks. 

Fill the blanks with the correct Baluchi form of the word or words given at the end 
of each sentence. E. g. 

Instructor: /gallag gvalaga ant./ ninth 

Student: /gallag nwmi gvalaga ant. / 

1. bassa mardwm kamm ant. fifth 

2. mani kar2 ynt. in the [one] of the third [person] 

3. jamag jvan ynt, vale jvantyr ynt. first, second 

4. mezay sara ynt. second 

5. mani gaRi ynt. in the fourth [one] 

6. meman mani bras ynt. eighth 

7. dylloa ap ynka na ant, ky ant. sixth, in the seventh [one] 

8. may pw££ ant. in the [ones] of the second [person] 

9. ai sangatt pakystanie. fourth 

10. gvalag mani moTala ynt. sixth 

6. 907. Question-Response Drill. 

1. tai gaRia fwnt baja ynt. 

five o'clock 
six thirty 
fourteen to three 
five after seven 
a quarter to twelve 

2. e gallag Synkasa ant. 

for [lit. in] ten annas [a] seer 

for [lit. in] fourteen rupees [a] maund 

for [lit. in] twelve 

for [lit. in] thirteen rupees four annas 
[a] maund 

for [lit. in] eight and a half annas [a] 
seer 

3. tai mwlkay mardwm 
£ynkas ant. 

[many] lakhs 

only fifteen thousand 
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fifty-five crores 

four crores, sixteen lakhs, seventy 
thousand, five hundred and fifty 

[many] crores 

4. e mazane dylloa 2ynka ap 
ast. 

three and a half maunds 

a little 

this much 

only one maund 

none at all 

5. tai w5tyr Synkasay ynt. 

of two hundred rupees 

of this many 

of one thousand rupees 

of seven hundred and sixty rupees 

of four hundred and eighty rupees 

6. go taw £wnt baja ynt. 

twenty -five minutes after nine 
seven minutes before seven 
eleven thirty 

twenty-one minutes before ten 
seventeen minutes after four 

7. tai asp £ynkasene. 

this much a [one] 
a big [one ] 
a small [one] 
an old [one ] 

as large as yours [sg. ] is. [Lit. this 
much a [one] that your [sg. ] is] 

8. Siray baha Cynkas ynt. 

four annas [a] seer 

per [lit. in] two and a half annas [a] seer 
three annas [a] seer 
one anna [a] pao 
two annas [a] glass 

9. §yda bazar £ynka dur ynt. 

more than five miles 
only two and a half miles 
very close 

less than seven miles 
very far 
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10. Sa koTa taba makran 
Synka baRo ynt. 

seven rupees 

twelve rupees eight annas 
very cheap 

nine and a half rupees 
very expensive 

11. go taw Synka rwppi ant. 

a [single] one 

twelve rupees seventy-five paysa 

two hundred and forty -two rupees 

one thousand seven hundred and sixty 
rupees 

these two rupees 

12. taw Cynka mazan ay. 

of twenty-four year[s] 
of forty-one year[sj 
of thirty-three yearfs] 
of fifty-six year[s] 
very old 

13. £e, go taw e pw££ay say 
gazz ant? 

No . . . only one yard 

Yes . . . three yards 

Yes ... much of this cloth 

No . . . only two and a half yards 

No . . . none of this cloth 

14. tara Synka ser Sir darkar 
ynt. 

only five seers [of] milk 
a seer 

more than nine seers 
two seers and three paos 
seventeen seers [of] milk 

15. adda mardwm Synkas ant. 

two men, three women, and a child 

nineteen men, eight women, and six 
children 

my friend and his son 
only one girl 

three Baluchis, six Afghans, and an 
American 
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6. 1000. Vocabulary. 

As usual, regular inflected forms of new vocabulary items are not listed below. 
Prefixes and suffixes are also not separately listed. 



ana 

aRt 

am 

awli 

baRo 

baha 

baja[g] 

bass 

bist 

bwrz[a] [or /bwRz[a]/] 

£ar 

£arda[g] 

£wnt 

£yll 

£ynka [also /Cynkas/] 

cfynkas 

da 

darkar 
domi 
dur i 
dw 

dwazda[gj 

dwng 

dyllo 

Dakxana 

gallag 

gaRi 

gazz 

ge5 

goSt 

gvalag 

gvasta 

[h]abda[g] 

[h]am [usually /am/ in Rakhshani 
Baluchi] 

[hjapt 

[hjaptad 

[h]aSt 

[h]a§tad 



anna, a coin worth one -sixteenth of a rupee 
flour 

see /[h]am/ 

first 

fare 

price 

o 'clock 

bus 

twenty 

above, over, up, high, tall 
four 

fourteen 
how many ? 
forty 

how much? how many? how large? 

see /£ynka/ 

ten 

necessary, needed 

second [not '‘'/dwmi/] 

distance 

two 

twelve 

bottle 

storage-pot: large clay pot for water 

postoffice 

wheat 

watch, clock 
yard (measure) 
more 
meat 

flour-sack made of goat's hair 

passed 

seventeen 

also, too 

seven 

seventy 

eight 

eighty 
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[hjazar 


thousand 


[h]azda[g] 


eighteen 


kallsdar 


rupee 


kwr oR 


ten million: crore 


lakk 


hundred thousand: lakh 


man 


maund, a measure weighing approximately 
eighty pounds (= forty seers) 


maSk 


goatskin water -bag 


meman 


guest 


mil 


mile 


mynaTT 


minute 


narwSt 


meat -broth, soup 


navad 


ninety 


nem 


half, . . . and a half 


noSke 


Noshki, a city in the Kalat Division of Pakistani 
Baluchistan 


nozda[gJ 


nineteen 


nw 


nine 


paky stan 


Pakistan 


pav 


pao, a measure weighing about half a pound; 
a quarter [less than . . . ] 


pan? 


five 


panja 


fifty 


pazda[g J 


fifteen 


ro<5 


day; sun 


rogyn 


ghee, clarified butter 


sal 


year 


sad 


hundred 


say 


three 


ser 


seer, a measure weighing about two pounds 


sezda[g] 


thirteen 


si 


thirty 


Sagyrd 


student, pupil 


Sazda[g] 


sixteen 


sap 


night, evening 


Sast 


sixty 


SagS 


six 


ta[ba] 


up to, until, to 


tania 


only, alone 


tel 


oil 


vale 


but 


w 


and, connector between numerals and members 
of a substantive compound 


yazdafg] 


eleven 


yakk 


one 
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ynCw [also /yn£w§/] 
ynSws 

ynka [also /ynkas/] 
ynkas 



a little, a small amount of 
see /yn£w/ 

this much, this many, as much, as many 
see /ynks/ 
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Baking bread on a stone griddle [/tapag/]. 







UNIT SEVEN 



7. 100. Basic Sentences. 



taw Sea zuray. 

man e synga zurin. 



What do you [sg. ] lift? 
I lift this stone. 



tai bras kwja ynt. 

mani bras ko[h]a laggit. 

Swma Sea nan paSyt. 

ma tapaga nan paSan. 

ammay meman kwja nyndant. 

ammay meman e kwrsia nyndant. 



Where is your [sg. ] brother? 

My brother is climbing the mountain. 

On what do you [pi. ] cook bread? 

We cook bread on the stone -griddle. 

Where will our guests sit? 

Our guests will sit on these chairs. 



taw Se loTay. 

man yakk pyalage Sa loTin. 



What do you [sg. ] want? 

I want a [lit. one] cup [of] tea. 



a Se gyndit. 

a dw mardwm aw yakk wStyre gyndit. 



What does he see? 

He sees two people and one camel. 



Swma Se kaSSyt. 

ma sygreT kasSan. 



What do you [pi. ] smoke [lit. pull, draw, 
take out]? 

We smoke cigarette[s]. 



a ym§api kwja vaspant. 

a ymSapi may gysa vaspant. 



Where will they sleep tonight? 

They will sleep in our house tonight. 



7. 101. There are two systems of tenses, modes, and aspects in Baluchi. The 
"present stem" of the verb is used to form the present-future tense -aspect, the present 
subjunctive, the imperative, the infinitive (i. e. "verbal noun"), various participles, etc. 
The "past stem" is similarly employed as the base for the past, perfect, and past perfect 
tense -aspects, the past subjunctive, the past participle, etc. For the vast majority of 
verbs, both the present and past stem are based upon the same root form, E. g. 

PRESENT ROOT PAST ROOT 

lagg lagg climb, hit, attach 

lo'T loT want, desire 

kaSs kaSS draw, pull, take out, smoke 

In some cases, however, the root alternant used for the present stem differs from 
that employed for the past stem. E. g. 
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PRESENT ROOT 



PAST ROOT 



pick up, take, lift 

sleep 

sit 



zur 

vasp 

nynd 

gynd 



zwr 

vap 

ny§ 

dis 



see 



The present-future tense -aspect and the infinitive of the verb will be introduced in this 
Unit. The present-future form expresses (a) an action or state occurring generally in 
the present or future, (b) a specific action or state taking place in the future, and some- 
times (c) an action or state in progress in the present. It should be noted that there is no 
separate future tense in Baluchi: /laggin/ may thus mean "I climb, " "I will climb, " and 

sometimes "I am climbing. " 



The pre sent -future tense-aspect consists of the present stem of the verb + one of six 
"person-number" suffixes. The latter are very similar to (though not identical with) the 
forms of the copulative verb given in Sec. 2. 102. E. g 



PULATIVE 


VERBAL 


VERBAL 




VERB 


SUFFIX 


EXAMPLE 




wn 


in 


loTin 


[I] want 


ay 


ay 


loT ay 


[you sg. ] want 




it, t 


loTit 


[he, she, it] wants 


an 


an 


loT an 


[we] want 


yt 


yt 


loTyt 


[you pi. ] want 


ant 


ant 


loT ant 


[they ] want 



Most verbs have a paradigm like that just given for /loT/ "wish, want, desire, ask 
for. " This type will be called "Class 1. " Several other classes will be introduced below. 



7. 102. /tapag/ denotes a portable stone griddle plate on which bread is baked. 



7. 200. Basic Sentences. 

£e, tow maro<5i gysa ropay? 

ynna, maro?fi man gysa nbropin. 

£e, ba£akk nun vanit? 
na, nun a nbvanit. 

Swma Sa bama kapyt! 
ynna, ma nbkapan. 

?e, a banda Syda gvazant. 



Will you [sg. ] sweep the house today? 

No, today I will not sweep the house. 

Does the boy read now? 

No, he does not read now. 

You [pi. ] will fall from the roof! 

No, we will not fall. 

Will they pass by [lit. from] here tomorrow? 
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na, a banda Syda n^gvazant. 

ge, taw [h]ar rog pwgg Soday. 

ynna, man [h]ar rog pwgg nggodin. 

ge, tai bras banda soba rasit? 

ynna, a banda soba n^rasit. banda 
begaa rasit. 

ge, Swma 5a[h]ray nemaga tagyt? 

ynna, ma §a[h]ray nemaga nbtagan. 

[hjalkay mardwm maroga ge gwSant. 

marogan a [h]yggi n^gwgant, vale man 
tara drwste [hjabara gwSin. 



No, tomorrow they will not pass by 
[lit. from] here. 

Do you [sg. ] wash clothes every day? 

No, I do not wash clothes every day. 

Will your [sg. ] brother arrive tomorrow 
morning ? 

No, he will not arrive tomorrow 
morning. [He] will arrive tomorrow 
evening. 

Do you [pi. ] run towards [lit. in the 
direction of] the city? 

No, we do not run towards the city. 

What do the people of the village say these 
days ? 

These days they say nothing, but I 
will tell you [sg. ] all the matters. 



7. 201. The prefix /nb/ is used to negate an indicative verb. Since this prefix always 
bears the main word stress, the rules given for stress in Sec. 1. 104 do not apply; such 
an unpredictable (or "irregular") word stress will be indicated by //. 



7. 202. Various elements employed as temporal adverbs idiomatically require the 
"singular -definite " suffix /a/. Items thus far introduced include; 

/begaa/ in the evening, at evening. E. g. 

/a begaa rasit./ He will arrive in the evening. 

/ roga/ in the daytime, during the day, by day. E. g. 

/mani jan roga pwgg Sodit. / My wife washes clothes [during] the day. 

/soba/ in the morning. E. g. 

/ma soba rasan, / We will arrive in the morning. 

/gapa/ at night, during the night, by night. E. g. 

/a gapa gyda gvazant. / They will pass by [lit. from] here at night. 

The suffix /a/ also occurs with /baja[g]/ "o'clock" to express "at . . . o'clock. " 

Before /a/, the alternant /bajag/ commonly occurs. See Sec. 6. 501. E. g. 

/a [h]agt bajaga rasit. / He will arrive at eight o'clock. [Also /bajaa/. ] 

/man dw w nem bajaga Sa tai gysa gvazin. / I will pass by [lit. from] 
your [sg. ] house at 2* 30. [Also /bajaa/. ] 

One temporal adverb has the "plural-definite" suffix /an/ /a/: 
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/maro£an/-/maro£a/ nowadays, these days. E. g. 

/a maroJan adda nyndit. / Nowadays he stays [lit. sits] there. 

Other temporal adverbs occur with a suffix /i/. E. g. 

/raaro?i/ today. E. g. 

/man maroSi vanin. / I will study [lit. read] today. 

/ymSapi/ tonight, this evening. E. g. 

/a ymSapi mani gysa vaspit. / He will sleep in my house tonight. 

Sitll other items idiomatically occur with no suffix. E. g. 

/banda/ tomorrow. The final /a/ of this word does not seem to be the "singular- 
definite" suffix /a/ but is rather an inseparable part of the stem. E. g. 

/a banda nan paSit. / She will cook bread [i. e. food] tomorrow. 

/[h]ar ro£/ every day. Compare /ro£a/ "by day" above. E. g. 

/man [h]ar ro£ eSyra gyndin. / I see him every day. 

/[h]ar Sap/ every night. Compare /Sapa/ "by night, at night" above. E. g. 

/a [h]ar sap kaTTa vaspant. / They sleep on the cots every night. 

Further temporal adverbs will be discussed in Sec. 7. 402. 

7,203. /[h]abar/ signifies "word, matter, news, talk": i.e. "thing" in the nonmaterial, 

abstract sense. This word thus contrasts with /Si/, which denotes "thing" in the sense 
of "material object. " See also Sec. 4. 603. 

7. 300. Basic Sentences. 

taw pamman Se karay. 

man par taw kagade karin. 

man par taw [h]y£Si nbyarin. 

a e Sia kwja kyllit. 

a e Sian amyda kyllit. 

a e Sian amyda naylit. esan amoda kyllit. 

Se, Swma e Dawle [h]abara [h]andyt? 

[h]a, ma e Dawle [h]abara sakk kandan. 
ynna, ma e Dawle [hjabara nb[h]andan. 



What will you [sg. ] bring for me? 

I will bring a letter [lit. paper] for 
you [sg. ] 

I will bring nothing for you [sg. ] 

Where will he leave these things? 

He will leave these things right here. 

He will not leave these things right 
here. [He] will leave them over there. 

Do you [pi. ] laugh at this sort of thing 
[lit. things]? 

Yes, we laugh at this sort of thing 
[lit. things] a lot [lit. hard]. 

No, we do not laugh at this sort of 
thing [lit. things]. 
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a kwja [k]o3tant. 

a amyda koStant. amoda nboStant. 



Where will they stand? 

They will stand right here. [They] 
will not stand over there. 



£e, a sardaray [hjabara kwSkynant? 

ynna, maroSa sardaray [hjabara 
nbkwSkynant. 



Do they listen to the words of the chief? 

No, nowadays [they] do not listen to 
the words of the chief. 



7. 301. Verbs of Class II have a present -future paradigm exactly like that described 
in Sec. 7. 101 for verbs of Class I. The distinctive characteristic of Class II is a present 
stem alternant beginning with /k/. For some verbs, this "/k/-present stem"is usual in 
the affirmative present -future paradigm, in the infinitive form, etc. r e. g. /karin/ 

"[I] bring, " /karag/ "to bring, the bringing. " This /k/ does not occur at all, however, 
in the negative present-future paradigms of these same verbs or in various other tense- 
aspect paradigms: e. g. /n^yarin/ "[i] do not bring. 11 A few verbs also have optional 

"/k/-present stems" in their affirmative pre sent -future paradigms, and, in one or two 
cases, these are also optional in the negative present -future paradigm as well: e. g. 

/wSkynin/ or /kwgkynin/ "[I] hear, listen"; /n£[h]andin/ or /n&kandin/ "[I] do not 
laugh. " 

The presence or absence of /k/ carries no semantic content: the "/k/-present stem" 

means exactly the same thing as the stem without /k /. Membership in this class is 
limited to a very small number of verbs whose stems otherwise begin with a vowel (and 
in one case with the "optional /h/"). Not all vowel-initial stems, however, have "/k/- 
present stem" alternants. 

Details of the five Class II verbs introduced here are: 



(1) /ar/ "bring" has the "/k/-present stem" alternant / kar/ in the affirmative 

present-future paradigm, in the infinitive form, etc. When the negative prefix 
occurs, however, no /k/ occurs: the stem is /ar/, and the negative prefix has 

the form /nby/ (see also Sec. 7. 701). E. g. 



A arin/ [I] bring 
/karay/ [you sg. ] bring 
/n&yarin/ [I] do not bring 
/nbyaray/ [you sg. ] do not bring 

(2) /y 11/ "leave, abandon, let go, leave off" similarly has a present stem form /kyll/ 
in the affirmative pre sent -future paradigm. Another form, /yl/, occurs after 
/no/. E.g. 



/kyllin/ [I] leave, abandon, let go 
/kyllay/ [you sg. ] leave, abandon, let go 
/naylin/ [I] do not leave, abandon, let go 
/naylay/ [you sg. ] do not leave, abandon, let go 

(3) /o5t/ "stand" has an alternant form /ko£t/. The latter is optional both in the 
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affirmative and the negative present-future paradigms. E. g. 

/oStant/ or /koStant/ [they] stand 
/n^oStant/ or /n^koStant/ [they] do not stand 

(4) /[h]and/ "laugh" similarly has an occasional optional alternate /kand/, found 
both in the affirmative and the negative present-future paradigms, etc. E. g. 

/[h]andyt/ or /kandyt/ [you pi. ] laugh 
/nb[h]andyt/ or /nbkandyt/ [you pi. ] do not laugh 

(5) /wSkyn/ "listen, hear" has a rather less common alternant /kwskyn/. The latter 
is optional both in the affirmative and the negative present -future paradigms, 

etc. E. g. 

/w§kynit/ or /kwSkynit/ [he, she, it] listens, hears 
/nbwskynit/ or /ndkwSkynit/ [he, she, it] does not listen, hear 

Another "/k/-verb" will be introduced in Sec. 7. 701. This, together with the five 
verbs presented in this Section, almost exhausts the inventory of "/k/-verbs" in the 
Rakhshani dialect of Baluchi. Regional preferences and variations, exist, of course, and 
thus the list of "/k/-verbs" may differ somewhat for other dialects. 

7.302. /Dawl/ "kind, type, sort, way, method, form, shape" has various uses: 

(1) A demonstrative or interrogative occurs with /Dawl/ + the "attributive" suffix 

/en/ -/e/ to denote "this kind of . . . , " "that kind of " or "which kind of . . . ? " 

E.g. 

/mana e Dawle pw££ darkar ynt. / I need this kind of cloth. 

/a Dawle moTal jvan ynt. / That kind of car is good. 

/go taw kwjam Dawle gok ant. / Which kind of cows do you [sg. ] have? 

/a e Dawle kytabe. / It [is] this kind of a book. 

/e Dawlene go man ynt. / I have a [one of] this kind. [I, e. I have one 
like this. ] 

/[h]ar Dawle go man ast. / I have every kind. 

/ma e Dawle pw2£ Sodan. / We wash this kind of clothes. 

(2) A demonstrative or interrogative with /Dawl/ + the "possessive" suffix /ay/-/i/ 
also means "of this kind, " "of that kind, " etc. E. g. 

/e Dawlay kar£e karin. / [I] will bring a knife of this type. 

/e Dawlay yakke gd man ast. / I have one [lit. a one] of this sort. 

(3) A demonstrative or interrogative with /Dawl/ + the "singular -definite " suffix /a/ 
expresses "this way, " "that way, " or "which way? " E. g. 

/ma e Dawla pw?£ Sodan. / We wash clothes this way. [Compare the 
last example under (1) above. ] 

/taw e synga kwjam Dawla zuray. / How [i. e. by which method] will you 
[sg. ] lift this stone? 
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7. 400. Basic Sentences. 



taw poSi kwja bay. 

man gysa nbbin. man ai [hjadda bin. 

tai nako parampoSi kwja bit. 
a yda bit. 

Swma Sapnema kwja byt. 
ma gysa ban. 

a nemroifa kwja bant. 

a nemro?a nan paCant. 



Where will you [sg. ] be day after tomorrow? 

I will not be at home. I will be at 
his place. 

Where will your [sg. ] uncle be day after 
the day after tomorrow? 

He will be here. 

Where will you [pi, ] be at midnight? 

We will be at home. 

Where will they be at noon? 

They will cook bread [i. e. food] at 
noon. 



7. 401. /bu/ 'be, be come" has the unusual present stem /b/. This occurs directly 
before the person-number suffixes. This verb is the only member of Class III. The 
paradigm is: 



1st sg. 


bin 


[i] become, will be, will become 


2nd sg. 


bay 


[you sg. ] become, etc. 


3rd sg. 


bit 


[he, she, it] becomes, etc. 


1 st pi. 


ban 


[we] become, etc. 


2nd pi. 


byt 


[you pi. ] become, etc. 


3rd pi. 


bant 


[they] become, etc. 



The negative paradigm is regular: e. g. /nbbin/ "[I] do not become, will not be, will 

not become, 11 etc. 

The various types of copulative verb introduced thus far refer to the general present: 
e. g. /ynt/ "is, " /ast / "[there] is, are. " The pre sent -future forms of /bu/, on the other 
hand, denote either (a) simple future time, or (b) the process of becoming, either present 
or future. The distinction between (e. g. ) /ynt/ and /bit/ is the closest thing to a "present" 
versus "future" distinction found in the language. E, g. 

/a mani sangatt ynt. / He is my friend. [General present. Compare: ] 

/a mani sangatt bit. / He becomes [will be, will become] my friend. 

/a masTare. / He [is] a teacher. [Compare: ] 

/a masTare bit. / He becomes [will be, will become] a teacher. 

/ a gysa ant. / They are at home [lit. in the house], [Compare: ] 

/a gysa bant. / They will be at home. [This can be rendered only by 
"will be" in English. ] 
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7. 402. Two more temporal adverbs requiring the "singular -definite " suffix /a/ are: 

/nemroSa/ at noon, at midday. This is a compound of /nem/ "half" + /ro£/ 
"day." E.g. 

/man nemroJa nbvaspin. / I do not sleep at noon. 

/gapnema/ at midnight. This too is a compound (with the elements in reverse 
order from those of /nemroga/) of /gap/ "night" + /nem/ "half. " E. g. 

/ma gapnema ai [h]adda rasan. / We will arrive at his place at midnight. 

Two more temporal adverbs which require the suffix / i/ are: 

/pogi/ the day after tomorrow. E. g. 

/a pogi yda bit. / He will be here the day after tomorrow. 

/parampogi/ the day after the day after tomorrow, /par/ in this compound 
appears to be an alternant of /par/ "over, across, beyond. " E. g. 

/ma parampogi a ko[h]a laggan. / We will climb that mountain on the 
day after the day after tomorrow. 



7. 500. Basic Sentences. 



ge, taw e galaa par ai baray? 

[hjaw, man e galaa par ai barin. 

a ge bart. 

a e drwst gia bart. 

gwma e kuTyga kwjangw baryt. 

ma egan amyngw baran. 
ma egan amangw baran. 

a tambak kwjangwr barant. 

a yngwray bazara barant. 

a angwray bazara barant. 

taw kadi nan varay. 

man gagg bajaga nan varin. 

ge, e meman askay gogt vart? 



Will you [sg. ] take this Persian melon 
for him? 

Yes, I will take this Persian melon 
for him. 

What will he take [away]? 

He will take away all these things. 

Where [which direction, whither] will you 
[pi. ] take these water-melons? 

We will take them THIS way. 

We will take them THAT way. 

Where [which way, whither] will they take 
[the] tobacco? 

They will take [it] to the market in 
[lit. of] this direction. 

They will take [it] to the market in 
[lit. of] that direction. 

When will you [sg. ] eat dinner [lit. bread]? 

I will eat dinner [lit. bread] at six 
o'clock. 

Does this guest eat venison [lit. deer's 
meat]? 
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[h]a, a askay goSt vart. 

2e, taw noke jamage gyray? 

ynna, man jamage n^gyrin. man 
Salvare gyrin. 

Se, tai bras aS a dwkkana tambak girt? 

[h]a, a <5ylym kaSSit, aw [hjar ro£ 
Sadda tambak girt. 



Yes, he eats venison. 

Will you [sg. J buy [lit. grasp, seize] a 
new shirt? 

No, I will not buy [lit. grasp, seize] 
a shirt. I will buy a [pair of] pajamas 

Does your [sg. ] brother buy [lit. grasp, 
seize] tobacco from that shop? 

Yes, he smokes [a] pipe, and every 
day [he] buys [lit. grasps, seizes] 
tobacco from there. 



7. 501. Present-future paradigms of the three members of Class 1Y differ from those 
of verbs of Classes I and II only in the 3rd sg. form. Paradigms are: 

/bar/ take, take away /var/ 



1st sg. 


bar in 


varin 


2nd sg. 


baray 


varay 


3rd sg. 


bart 


vart 


1 st pi. 


bar an 


varan 


2nd pi. 


baryt 


varyt 


3rd pi. 


bar ant 


varant 



eat, drink /gy r / seize, grasp, buy 

gyrin 
gyray 
girt 
gyr an 
gyryt 
gy rant 



All three of these verbs have present stems of the pattern CVr. Two of these have 
/a/ as the vowel of the 3rd sg. present stem and /a/ elsewhere in the paradigm; the third 
has /i/ in the 3rd sg. form and /y/ elsewhere. In other words, verbs of this Class have 
a "long vowel" (/a, i/) in the 3rd sg. form of the present stem and the corresponding 
"short vowel" (/a, y/) in the other forms. 



In this Class, the per son- number suffix for the 3rd sg. is /t / rather than /it/. 

Negative forms for this Class are regular: e. g. /n&varin/ "[i] do not eat, " /n&vart/ 

"[he, she, it] does not eat. " 



7. 502. The locatives /yngw[r]/ "this direction, hither, " /angw[r]/ "that direction, 
thither, " and /kwjangw[r]/ "which direction, whither?" consist of the demonstrative and 
interrogative stems /e/ "this, " /a/ "that" (occurring as /yn/ and /an/ respectively), 
and /kwjam/ "which?" + an alternant of /gvar/ "breast, side. " Before a substantive 
suffix or a form of the copulative verb (i. e. /ynt/ "is, " /ast/ "[there] is, are, " etc. ) 
the forms ending in /r/ are obligatory; elsewhere the "/r/-forms" are optional. 

/yngw[r]/, /angw[r]/, and /kwjangw[r]/ differ from /yda/, /adda/, and /kwja/ much 
as English "hither, " "thither, " and "whither?" differ from "here, " "there, " and "where?" 
the first set specifies the direction of motion, while the second indicates spatial location. 

E.g. 
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